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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, APRIL 3-9: Uhe 
crucial area of teen-age reading habits will be a 
primary emphasis of National Library Week, which 
5,000 communities in fifty states will observe with 
the theme, “Open Wonderful New Worlds—Wake 
Up and Read.” 

Efforts of Library Week Committees—national, 
state and local—are being reinforced by the active 
participation of national organizations and their 
component groups, among them: Boys’ Clubs of 
America, General Federation of Women's Clubs, 
Kiwanis International, Jewish Book Council of 
America, National Education Association, National 
Catholic Welfare Council, National Council of 
Teachers of English, Girl Scouts of America, INa- 
tional Council of Catholic Women, Boy Scouts of 
America, Catholic Youth Organizations, Children’s 
Book Council, National Recreation Association, 
Catholic Library Association, 4-H Clubs. 


Distinguished citizens in 35 states have accepted 
chairmanship of National Library Week state com- 
mittees, among them Walt Disney (California) and 
General Matthew B. Ridgway (Pennsylvania). 
Executive directors (librarians) have been ap- 
pointed by their respective state library associations 
in 45 states to coordinate programs. 


NLW has again secured the generous pledge of 
leading authors to contribute articles on a variety 
of reading themes for national syndication. Among 
those who have agreed to write such articles are 
Marchette Chute, Anna and Russel Crouse, Marcia 
Davenport, Moss Hart, Stewart Holbrook, John 
Kieran, Alexander King, Garrett Mattingly, Robert 
Paul Smith, Mark Van Doren. Four new books 
directly related to National Library Week objectives 
are: Librarians Wanted, the story of careers in 
library service, by Adrian A. Paradis; The First 
Book of Public Libraries, an illustrated guide to 
the use of public libraries, by Clarence R. Graham; 
Reading for Life, the report of a University of 
Michigan conference on developing the college 
student's lifetime reading interest, edited by Jacob 
M. Price; and “The Lifetime Reading Plan’’ by 
Clifton Fadiman—which grew out of response to 
the reading plan prepared by Mr. Fadiman for 
This Week magazine for 1959 NLW. It will be 
published on April 4th as a salute to National 
Library Week 1960. 


For details on promotion aids available for 
NLW, see January “Write for These,” page 335 
and this issue, page 476. 


STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY PRO- 
GRAMS, long awaited, has just been published by 
ALA. A companion Discussion Guide serves as an 
aid in planning and conducting meetings on some 
of the fundamental aspects of a good school library 
program.* (The Standards are being featured in the 
March issue of School Libraries and were featured 
in February ALA Bulletin. Their implementation 
was discussed in WLB by Mary Gaver in January 
and Alice Brooks McGuire in February.) 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


Extensive attention is being given to Standards 
implementation in every state. In nine states, 
AASL pilot programs have been set up for particu- 
lar assistance. States selected, their meeting dates, 
and speakers are as follows: 


District of Columbia—March 26, 
D.C.; Mary Peacock Douglas 


Washington, 


Hawaii—April 2, Honolulu; Eleanor Ahlers 
Montana—May 6-8, Great Falls; Lucile Hatch 
Michigan—March 18-19, Ann Arbor; Esther Bur- 


rin and Robert Amsden 
New Hampshire—April 15, Concord; Mary Helen 
Mahar 
Oklahoma—April 9, Ada; Sara Fenwick 
Virginia—April 5, Roanoke; Mary V. Gaver 
Washington (state)—March 25-26, Seattle; Elea- 
nor Ahlers 
Massachusetts—April 9, Needham; Bernice Wiese 
*Standards for School Library Programs, Chi- 
cago: American Library Association. 144 pages. 
Paper. $2.50. A Discussion Guide. 20 pages. 
Paper. 65c. Combined price, $3. 


PULITZER PRIZE-WINNING POET STANLEY 
KUNITZ, principal editor of the Wilson Author 
Series, is among judges announced for the National 
Book Awards, to be presented March 23. Mr. 
Kunitz currently is at work on the next major 
volume in the Authors Series, European Authors 
Before 1900. 
(Continued on page 452) 
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Let's get out of here and find a nice place 
in something with a leather binding. 
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IN 


In 1949 Marador 
Corporation origi- 
nated fully visible 






ONLY THE 
BEST IS 
GOOD ENOUGH 


magazine covers (see 
LJ or WLB ads, 
1949) and has led in 
this field for 10 years. 
Buy the best. 








BEAUTIFUL 
FULL COVER VISIBILITY 
INTERCHANGEABILITY 





NON-INFLAMMABLE 


ELECTRONIC BONDS 
(No adhesives) 


WATERPROOF 
FUNGUS RESISTANT 
WASHABLE 
CLEAN AND SANITARY Marador binders in your library will give you 
EASY TO OPERATE consistent service and unmatched beauty of 


magazine display. You will receive the same 
2 TYPES OF METAL PARTS ge eee eee 
products that have made Marador a synonym 


RIGID OR FLEXIBLE COVERS for fine binders throughout the world. 


Write for information 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 
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BOOK BURNING LAB REPORT: Do books burn 
easily? Will automatic sprinklers keep damage to 
a minimum? 

Affirtnative answers to these questions—reported 
in detail in last month's Wilson Library Bulletin, 
pages 412-414—have appeared in a dramatically 
illustrated report on the experimental book burn- 
ing conducted in Norwood, Mass. The report of 
tests conducted at New York Public Library in- 
stigation and with cooperation of Providence, R.1., 
Public and other libraries has been issued by the 
Factory Mutual Engineering Division of Factory 
Mutual Research Corporation, 1151 Boston-Provi- 
dence Turnpike, Norwood, Mass. The 12-page 
report details findings of potentially great signif- 
cance to libraries, with appended graph and 17 
step-by-step photographs which graphically illus- 
trate the effectiveness of sprinklers in library blazes. 


LIBRARY-FIRE STATION. Readers who learned 
last month of the scientific book burning in Nor- 
wood will have an “it can’t happen there’’ reaction 
to news that a combination library, fire station and 
municipal administration office will be built in 
Glendale, California. The library section of the 
Crescenta Valley Library-Fire Station and Adminis- 
tration Office will cost an estimated $154,388 and 
have an ultimate capacity of 25,000 volumes. 


THE LETTERS OF JOHN QUINN, housed in the 
manuscript division of the New York Public Li- 
brary and barred from publication until 1988 by 
terms of their donor's will, have narrowly escaped 
publication at the hands of an Irish author, scholar, 
idealist, shoemaker and amateur printer named 
Peter Kavanagh. Kavanagh, who felt that patron- 
of-the-arts Quinn deserved ‘better than the obscur- 
ity of the manuscript room,” devoted weeks of 
17-hour days to the undertaking. He memorized 
excerpts, printed 50 pages of them on a printing 
press he had made himsef, and bound them by 
hand. After NYPL obtained a temporary court 
injunction Kavanagh was forced to destroy the bulk 
of his limited edition. He did so by slicing his 
“beautiful little books’ lengthwise with a shoe- 
maker's knife. “It was,"’ he said, “like cutting out 
my heart.” 





How To Be a LiprARY ANGEI 


A library angel shows the librarian any 
torn pages or other damages in a book; 
he never does anything to damage books 
himself. 

YVONNE ELAINE LEONARD 


CHARGING PROCEDURES: Improvement of 
library circulation (book charging) procedures has 
reached a stalemate because solutions are being 
produced for only a portion of the entire problem. 
This is the conclusion of a study of book circula- 
tion systems and practices prepared for the Council 
on Library Resources, Inc. by John Diebold & 
Associates, Inc. 


The report notes that ‘‘the field of library circu- 
lation procedures has not kept up with the general 
trend of application of machinery to clerical oper- 
ations,” that even in some larger libraries which 
use mechanical equipment, the equipment is used 
for only a portion of the system’’—and that ‘“‘Many 
libraries now operating on a completely manual 
basis should be able to justify automatic equipment 
on an integrated systems basis.” 


The study goes on to point out that “While the 
mechanical equipment . . . currently in use .. . has 
somewhat reduced the number of clerks required 

. it has at the same time reduced the amount of 
information available to the librarian. . . . This 


does not appear to be an improvement in the sys- 
tem.” The report concludes that before an auto- 
matic integrated system for book circulation can be 
developed, detailed study needs to be made of the 
requirements an ideal system must meet. 


Meanwhile, back in England, a 3-man study team 
from Manchester College is carrying on a compara- 
tive investigation into charging methods there. The 
team has studied these current British methods: 
Browne, Reverse Browne, photocharging, punched 
card charging, token charging, and audio charging. 
Time studies were made and some operations were 
filmed. Conclusions are promised soon. Liaison, 
newsletter of the Library Association, points out 
one dissimilarity between the two studies—the Die- 
bold study was made with a $6,000 grant; the 
British investigation cost about $600. 


COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES' third an- 
nual report records appropriations from July 1958 
through June 1959 of over a million and a quarter 
dollars in support of 35 projects in line with the 
council's purpose: to aid in the solution of library 
problems. The 62-page report of the council, which 
was established with a $5,000,000 Ford Foundation 
grant, gives graphic illustration of the magnitude 
of projects—and problems—with which it is con- 
cerned, noting, among other things, that even the 
much-discussed “population explosion” is exceeded 
by growth of the world publication rate. Of the 
report's detailed list of grants, contracts and coun- 
cil-administered projects, the three largest are: for 
a union catalog of serial publications in U.S. and 
Canadian libraries; for creation by Library of Con- 
gress of a national union catalog of manuscript 
collections; and for development by Avco Manu- 
facturing Corporation of a mechanism for photo- 
graphic storage at a high ratio of reduction (and 
for locating and displaying material so stored). 


CAHUENGA RIDES AGAIN: The Cahuenga 
branch of the Los Angeles Public Library, which 
masqueraded as a police station in the movie J 
Want To Live, appears again, this time as a library, 
in All God’s Children. 

(Continued on page 454) 
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Meeting of the minds Jae 




















the great and the growing 


Great and growing minds meet easily and 
frequently on the pages of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. Instructions for contributors to 
write ‘‘for readers of average intelligence 
and education’’ are hardly necessary. 
Throughout history, most great minds have 
been great teachers—lifted from obscurity 
to fame by the ability to communicate 
clearly inthe classroom oron the printed page. 
Of the 6,134 eminent authorities who 
write for EB, 40 are Nobel Prize winners. 
For example, physicist Niels Bohr writes 
about the Atom, Sir Alexander Fleming 
about Penicillin, and George Bernard Shaw 
discusses Socialism. Yet in writing for EB, 
they talk to average high school students, 
not down to them. Thus, growing minds are 
challenged and stimulated as they ‘‘consult 
the highest authority.” 
Note: Because of its unexcelled science coverage, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica qualifies for use in to- 
day’s stepped-up science teaching programs. 


For materials prepared espe- 
cially for teachers and librarians, 
write to John R. Rowe, Dept. 331-MC, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 425 N, 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


“THE REFERENCE STANDARD OF THE WORLD” 
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*Mylar ester Yim Reg'd TME, |. duBont 
Also available: 


Vinyl Book Cov 
s without jackets... 
Bea fortece promctans : >. 
attractive appearance. —. 
for complete information \_ 


to- INDUSTRIES 
Dept. 38D. 56 Earl St., Newark 8, New Jersey 
1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Cal. 
Bro-Part Industries (Canada) Ltd., 
909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario 
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(Continued from page 452) 
LIBRARY SERVICE STANDARDS have been 


translated into dollars-and-cents figures based on 
1959 price levels. The “translation” is found in 
the new ALA-published Costs of Public Library 
Service in 1959, prepared by a special committee 
of the Public Library Association of ALA as a 
supplement to Public Library Service; A Guide to 
Evaluation with Minimum Standards. 

The new supplement, which replaces Costs of 
Public Library Service in 1956, presents minimum 
costs for adequate library service today—minimum 
library budgets, salaries, costs of materials, and 
facilities for four types of library systems serving 
different sets of conditions. All figures are based 
on 1959 costs. 


FIORELLO, HIROSHIMA, SPUTNIK, are among 
greater and lesser events of two decades figuring 
prominently in the collection of 9,000 recorded 
radio programs presented to the Brooklyn Public 
Library by wnyc, New York's municipal radio 
station. It was from this historical collection that 
recordings of the late NYC Mayor LaGuardia’s 
speeches were borrowed for use in preparation of 
the Broadway hit, “Fiorello.” 

The collection includes transcriptions of such 
earth-shaking events as the declaration of war on 
Germany by Britain and France, the invasion of the 
low countries, the occupation of France, the Japa- 
nese attack on Pearl Harbor, the atom blast on 
Hiroshima. Episodes from the war, the McCarthy 


era and the Space Age — including excerpts of 
music, drama, poetry, travel material, personal in- 
terviews —can be listened to by appointment 


through the library's art and music division. 


A NEW METALS DOCUMENTATION SERVICE, 
which makes possible abstracts-searching by elec- 
tronic computer at the rate of 100,000 per hour, 
is being offered by the American Society for Metals. 
The service—based on four years of research and 
development by the Center for Documentation and 
Communication Research at the School of Library 
Science of Western Reserve University—offers to 
users a variety of search programs. 

ASM/MDS' basic working units are 12,000 
metal literature abstracts published yearly in the 
ASM Review of Metal Literature. After being in- 
dexed, encoded and stored on magnetic tape, these 
ASM abstracts become part of a comprehensive 
library on metals. The 100,000-per-hour search of 
these encoded abstracts can automatically answer 
any general or specific question on metals covered 
in the abstracts. 


AN INFORMATIVE NEW QUARTERLY, [nierna- 
tional Development Review—taking as its subject 
the whole scope of mutual aid—will go to all 
members of the Society for International Develop- 
ment, but is also obtainable at $7.50 a year on a 
special subscription rate to libraries only. It is pub- 
lished by the Society for International Develop- 
ment, 1145 Nineteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.—an organization founded “to foster exchange 
of information, experience, and ideas across the 
lines of nationality, organization, and profession 
that divide workers into separate compart- 
ments.” Subscription orders should be sent to 
Marion Clawson at the above address. 


(Continued on page 456) 
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Hane cu 


A carefully selected list of important books that are certain 


to continue in active demand. 


All are recommended by library 


media and are basic for the library market. Starred titles 
have been professionally recommended for Young Adult collections. 


Today’s World 
GENERAL MAXWELL D. TAYLOR 
U.S. Army, Ret. 

THE UNCERTAIN TRUMPET 
“A brilliant critique of America’s current 


military strategy."—The New Yorker. 
LC 59-13290. $4.00 


JOHN L. CHAPMAN 
* ATLAS: The Story of a Missile 
“The Atlas is the first operational ICBM in 
the free world. This readable book presents 
the human side of its development.”’—Library 
Journal. Illustrated, LC 59-13294. $4.00 


EDGAR S. FURNISS, Jr. 

FRANCE, TROUBLED ALLY 
“A thorough, scholarly and well-documented 
study of the background and prospects of the 
Gaullist Fifth Republic.”-—.. Y. Times. Pub 
lished for the Council on Foreign Relations. 
LC 59-10582. $5.75 


HERBERT J. MULLER 
ISSUES OF FREEDOM 
Paradoxes and Promises 
An analysis of the prospects of freedom in 
modern society. A volume in World Perspec- 
tives. LC 59-13286. $3.50 


Education 


ALAN E. NOURSE, M.D. 

*SO YOU WANT TO BE A SCIENTIST 
Especially written to guide high-school stu- 
dents about to enter college. 

LC 59-13297. $3.00 


GENEVA R. HANNA and 
MARIANA K. McALLISTER 
*BOOKS, YOUNG PEOPLE 
AND READING GUIDANCE 


How to encourage the young in good reading. 
LC 59-12674, $3.50 


D. H. RADLER 
with N, C. Kephart 
SUCCESS THROUGH PLAY 
Preparing the preschool child for school and 
the years ahead. Foreword by Richard J. 
Appell, Gesell Institute. Jllus. 
LC 59-6316, $3.50 


MARTIN MAYER 
*WALL STREET: Men and Money 
Revised edition of a famous book about “an 
exciting, fabulous place. Readable and highly 
Library Journal. 
LC 60-6041. $4.50 


entertaining.” 


Personal Experience 


RACHEL MADDUX 


*ABEL’S DAUGHTER 
\ husband and wife from the North learn un- 
expected truths from a Southern Negress 
a true story. “Extraordinary.” —Virginia Kir 
kus’ Service LC 60-5959. $3.50 


GENEVIEVE CAULFIELD 
*THE KINGDOM WITHIN 
rhe inspiring personal story of a devout blind 
American woman who went to the Orient to 
teach the blind. LC 59-13279. $4.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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(Continued from page 454) 


ANNOUNCING eeee CHILDREN'S BOOK COUNCIL announces elec- 


tion of four new members who will assume im- 
portant responsibility for the organization, under 
1960 president Velma Varner of World Publish- 
ing. They are: Alice Torrey of Coward-McCann, 
who has been designated as vice-president; Lillian 
McClintock of Rand McNally, secretary; Rita For- 
enbach of Funk & Wagnalls, treasurer; Virginie 
Fowler of Knopf, Book Week chairman. Joanna 
Foster, executive secretary of the council, gives 
dates for the 1960 Book Week celebration: Nov. 
13-19. 


MEALTIME NEW PUBLIC RELATIONS ADVISER to the 
(British) Library Association, Michael Higgins, 

By Bess V. Oerke made these recommendations among others in his 
Author of best-selling "Dress" first report to the L.A. Council: appointment and 
An exciting and completely new and different home- training of L.A. regional information officers, a 
making book, for the senior high level. . As an = series of articles and broadcasts about libraries by 
coieneiie ea aor a. be = fe the L.A., a publicity drive for non- publi libraries 
our health, vitality and productivity. First of a series of intensive 3-day courses in pub- 
Written in  Oecrke’s warm, professional _ style licity work is already scheduled for next spring 
‘‘Mealtime’’ is another example of the author's : 


outstandi bili d background. 
ee ee $4.96 | | MEXICO CITY COLLEGE will again offer two 


SAFE LIVING special summer scholarships to librarians who hold 
By Harold E. Glenn a mg science degree. be ager gy 3 will 
- snadle the recipients to study in suc elds as: 
r "Y ; : : 
Authe outh At The Wheel Mexican history, anthropology, Spanish, art, etc. 
‘This bw. text by eather Full tuition and fees will be granted, plus a modest 
Glenn continues to explore living allowance. One scholarship will be given 
o~ one yt ~ _ ~— for the full summer quarter (June 20-Aug. 27 
he Wheel.’ Safe Living. the other will be for the short summer session 
vritten for the junior high (June 20-July 29). In return, the successful candi- 
ot re gs agg Bae By dates will be expected to assist in the college library 
AT tl gen on 9 Al pcan 15 hours per week. For further information and 
street and highway safety application forms, write to Mary D. Parsons, Li- 
Rieck roughly | discussed. | | brarian, Mexico City College, Km.16 Carretera 
! mm was ob- aa : “ghee 
tained from the National Mexico-Toluca, Mexico 10, D. F. Applications 
Safety Council by author must be filed before April 3. 
Glenn. 
$3.60 REPRINT EXPEDITING SERVICE BULLETIN fo: 
November 1959 says “Don’t wait for the editor to 
GENERAL CRAFTS write, asking you for needed titles out of print. As 
(Listed in the Booklist of the ALA) they occur to you . . . send them in.’ Address is 
George A. Willoughby Box 46, Madison Square Station, New York 10 
P ae high level ‘ " Editor is Karl Brown. Publisher is Reprinting 
new 00 or e junior 1 evel or tor a in- = ar “ ° : : F 
secented ia eréiie, Ueneesl Grete intredbece the Committee, Acquisition Section, Resources and 
beginner to a wide variety of the most popular Technical Services Division of the ALA. 
oe and grensen 0 basic foundation knowledge for And in case anyone doesn’t know, the Bulletin 
pansy Dep cpetee $3.80 offers publisher's announcements of o.p. books to 


ART IN EDUCATION be reprinted, lists of o.p. books that librarians and 
teachers feel ought to be reprinted, and lively edi- 
By Conant & Randall torial comment and general chit-chat. The Novem- 
An execttont faterense ond. guide fee poramne in- ber issue also has a list, submitted by Ben Grimm 
erested in art education. ritten by two of Amer- °) 
ien’s fovemect ore educators. $6.00 of Montclair Public Library, New Jersey, of o.p 
. books that should stay that way. 


Homemaking Gor Toonegers Book Il 
(ALA ookliste 
klisted) $4.96 A MILLION-AND-A-QUARTER DOLLARS have 


NEW REVISIONS | been granted for construction of a new library 


building at Colorado College—‘in recognition of 
HOMEMAKING FOR TEENAGERS the great progress that the College is making.” The 
BOOK I (1960) , 
By McD phrase is that of the president of the El Pomar 
y McDermott & Nicholas Foundation of Colorado Springs, donor of this, the 
ART FOR YOUNG AMERICA | | largest single gift from any source in the college's 
By Nicholas et al $4. 85-year history. The grant will be used for con- 
struction of a 300,000-volume-capacity library to be 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. designed by Skidmore, Owings and Merrill. The 
college's collection of 170,000 volumes currently is 
1859 Durce Building 
Peoria, Illinois shelved in Coburn Library, which can accommodate 
: 
iescinndt Pebibiess Glace 1000 only a sixth of the student body at one time 
(Continued on page 458) 
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Praise from the 

New York Times Book Review for 
pos) ce) Bo) a tele) ¢ 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Here is Phyllis Fenner’s* 
review in full: 







One to Begin On articles are unsigned, put the 
list of thirty contributors and 
ne ee BOOK ENCYCLO- consultants includes at least two 
. By Berthe M. Parker. Illus- rp , 
trated. authorities on children’s read- 
ing, several on children’s litera- 
For Ages 8 to 10. ture, and scientists, religious 
EING three-fourths Yankee, leaders and writers for young 
I was suspicious of my in-_ children. 

stantaneous enthusiasm for this I think we should not try to 
new encyclopedia for “youns” compare this work with those 
grade children.” Nowafterthor- other excellent works such as 
ough examination and enjoy- “Compton's Pictured Encyclope- 
ment of the “sixteen accurate, dia” or “The World Book En- 
fact-filled volumes, dramati- cyclopedia.” Its aim is differ- 
cally illustrated with more than ent. Whereas the other works 
6,000 color pictures,” Iameven have to cover the whole elemen- 
more enthusiastic. tary field, “The Golden Book 
It is, to begin with, very in- Encyclopedia” is designed only 
viting. The thin volumes are as for the younger grades. There 
easy to handle as any picture- are, naturally, fewer articles 
pook. They look young and un- and these are much shorter. For 
formidable. instance “Indians” runs only to 
The straight alphabetical ar- three pages which is enough 
rangement of material (aard- for little children. A third 
vark to zoos), with plenty of grader, using an encyclopedia 
“see” references for further by himself, becomes involved in 
reading, is always a favorite too long an article. Further- 
with young children. The arti- more, an encyclopedia is not the 
cles are written in short sen- end but the beginning of knowl- 
tences and with such clarity edge, and it is expected that 
that even @& difficult subject children will go on from there 
such as Labor Union or Insur- to other books on the subject. 
ance can be understood. Anec- This set will prepare the young 
dotes often liven the text and child for the larger, more inclu- 

where there is 2 choice of words sive one he will need shortly. 

the simpler one is used. The PHYLLIS FENNER. 


a Phyllis: Fenner, AB, BLS, is an author 
= editor, and formerly librerton, 
anhasset schools, Manhasset, N. Y. 


8 
ee each. List price $55.00. Net price $39.50 
aie poe tmeonae ree Goldencraft Library Binding write to 
. ona vision, 630 Fifth Ave., N , 
.«. New York 20 
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To attract new 
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friends and influence readers 


Here is a tip for all would-be heeders: 
It's magic is simple you all will agree, 
Just treat every patron like a V.1.P 


GRACE B. SPEAR 


(Continued from page 456) 


BROOKLYN PUBLIC LIBRARY now schedules 
classes in reading improvement in three library 
branches in addition to the (main) Ingersoll Build- 
ing. On a trial basis, the libraries at New Lots, 
Williamsburgh and Kings Highway are conducting 
classes twice weekly or on Saturdays as part of a 
total five-year Reading Improvement Program fi 
nanced by the Carnegie Foundation of New York 
The project, which began four and a half years ago, 
was first controlled by Brooklyn College in co- 
operation with the library. For the past year and 
a half the library has continued reading improve- 
ment instruction in the main library. A new series 
of courses begins in the three branches this month 


PERFORMANCE STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY 
BINDING: The Bookbinding Committee of the 
ALA Resources and Technical Services Division, 
which has outlined proposals for development of 
new library binding performance standards, has 
requested that ALA seek a grant of $22,500 for 
execution of the program's first stage. 


MILWAUKEE POETRY PROGRAMS: Poet John 
Ciardi has recorded readings from his own poetry 
especially for the Milwaukee weekly radio series, 
“The Poet Views the World.” The program, pre 
sented by the department of English of the Univer 
sity of Wisconsin-Milwiukee in cooperation with 
radio station WFMR, ofters talks by a member of 
the department on the work of major poets. Time 
is Sunday evenings at 10 P.M. or following news 
Scheduled discussions include: E. E. Cummings, 
March 6; W. H. Auden, March 13; T. S. Eliot, 
March 20; Dylan Thomas, March 27, Ciardi, 
April 3. 
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SHORTAGE OF J. LIBRARIANS is just as bad in 
England, according to a report in the L.A. news- 
letter Liaison. Jack Dove, of Hove Public Library, 
advertised 4 times for a children’s librarian. “Two 
applications were received, one from a bookseller’s 
assistant in his late forties and one from an active 
middle-aged man in the technical field, who cannot 
spell, nor write and who is without address.” 


NO RUMBLES: The comparative militancy of 
British librarians was instanced by a remark made 
by T. E. Callender of Croydon Public Library as a 
member of the planning committee for the next 
L.A. conference. Mr. Callender hoped that the 
conference would be more controversial than those 
ck recent years. “We haven't had a rumble for 
ag he said. 


A BOOK BOAT visits islands of the Stockholm 
archipelago in Sweden, according to Liaison, news- 
letter of the British Library Association. The vessel 
is hired, complete with cook and crew, in the spring 
and autumn. Fitted with shelving and books, it 
sails off on a 3-week tour. “Stowed away as well 
are a librarian and 3 assistants.” 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA School of Li- 
brarianship announces availability of one teaching 
assistantship and six research assistantships for the 
1960-1961 academic year. 

The teaching assistantship is open to graduates 
of accredited library schools interested in working 
toward a doctorate, and requires that less than half- 
time be spent on duties relating to the appoint- 
ment. The stipend is $2,000 for nine months be- 
ginning September, 1960, and a scholarship average 
not less than halfway between a “B” and an “A” 
is required. 

The research assistantships, which call for ap- 
proximately ten hours of work per week and pay 
$770 for nine months, are open to both beginning 
library school students and to graduates. A mini- 
mum scholarship average of approximately “B” 
plus is required. 

Those interested in either type of appointment 
are requested to write the Dean of the School of 
Librarianship, University of California, Berkeley 4, 
California. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA announces the 
appointment of John Cook Wyllie, librarian of the 
University of Virginia, as the Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach Fellow in Bibliography for 1959-1960. Mr. 
Wyllie will deliver “Three Illustrated Lectures on 
Typefaces Used in Books’ at the university on 
March 17, 24, and 31. 


THE BOOKS ACROSS THE SEA COMMITTEE 
of the English-Speaking Union has released high- 
lights of new developments and increased activity 
of the program’s older sections. “Last spring, the 
first American Ambassador books went to Australia 
and New Zealand, inaugurating our first exchanges 
with those countries. Britain received 372 Ameri- 
can books from us last year and sent 283 in return. 
In Canada, the collection of 50 American and 100 
Commonwealth books, shown last year at the Eng- 
lish-Speaking Union World Conference at Ottawa, 
is on a tour of Canadian libraries from Newfound- 
land to Vancouver and is booked solidly through 
December 1961.” 
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MAGAZINES » PAMPHLETS » BOOKLETS > LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Protect loose material from the ravages of time, Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
dust and careless handling. good condition without need for costly binding. 
Keep associated magazines, pamphlets, clippings, Improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
booklets, etc. together for ready reference! dust, present a good appearance for a long time. 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leather pull, contents label. 
Five convenient sizes: 10”x7"x4"; 12%4"x9Ve"x4"; 13”x10"x3'2"; 14%4"x10%"x3"; 16%2"x11 Y2"x3". 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION - 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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BOOK &® 


Reconditioning & Preconditioning 
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All manufactured and guaranteed by 


Delkote . . . assuring highest quality. Book-Saver 


Choice of packages to fit the job — ‘ 
squeeze bottles, glass jars, applica- ... for Book Repair 
tor jars, metal cans, spray or liquid. 


Available nationwide from over 150 B kl 

distributors or write direct for details. oOo een 
... for Cleaning Soiled Books 
DELKOTE, Inc. 
EDUCATIONAL AIDS 5 i t 

BOX 1335 WILMINGTON, DELAWARE oo a} e 


BOX 574 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA ... for Book Protection 
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Collier’s Encyclopedia has been called 


‘OMNISCIENCE IN READABLE 


Read why, using the professional librarian’s seven criteria 


for judging an encyclopedia: Treatment. Authority. Scope. 


Arrangement. Format. Bibliography. Recency. 


1. What is unusual about the treatment? 
Collier's Encyclopedia combines scholar- 
ship and readability. The language is 
modern and colorful. The editing is skillful 
and concise. Maps and illustrations are fully 
integrated with text matter. They achieve 
a verbal-pictorial cohesiveness unique in 
encyclopedia publishing. Because it com- 
municates so effortlessly, layman, scholar 
and scientist alike find Collier's a joy to read. 


2. How authoritative is Collier's? 


The great minds of our time, representing 
universities all over the world, have con- 
tributed their knowledge to Collier's. Sci- 
entists, artists, writers, specialists—the list 
is a brilliant one. Every one of the 50,000 
articles has been written since World War II. 


3. What is its scope? 

Collier's Encyclopedia is a summary of 
all knowledge significant to the English- 
speaking countries of the world, balanced 
for the student, scholar or layman. 


4. What is Collier’s arrangement? 

Collier’s Encyclopedia is arranged in the 
preferred alphabetic sequence of articles. its 
20 volumes include a monumental 400,000 
entry index. 


5. What is its format? 


Collier's is the most richly illustrated of 
all major encyclopedias. Of the 10,000 sub- 
jects, supported by graphics, 743 are in full 
color. There are almost 250 maps, all 
up-to-date. The color maps alone carry more 
than 100,000 place names. 

Collier's is printed on coated paper. Fine 
screen half-tones are placed directly with 
their related texts. The type is ten-point 
Granjon, one of the most readable text faces. 
The volumes are bound in heavy duty 
library buckram with protected spines, 
McCain sewn with Nylon thread to open 
flat. The attractive bindings are a credit to 
your library shelves. They serve as an invita- 
tion to reading. 


6. What about its bibliography? 

Only Collier's has a separate bibliography. 
It lists more than 10,000 books. And all are 
in print. The bibliography is graded, 
annotated and integrated with the index. 
It serves as an invaluable reading guide to 
self-education. 


7. How recent is Collier’s information? 

Collier's is the only completely new 
encyclopedia, entirely conceived, written and 
published since World War II. A permanent 
resident editorial staff directs an extensive 
program of continual revision. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


recommended by every educational and library agency that evaluates encyclopedias 
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FORM” 


FREE TRIAL OFFER 
OR FREE BROCHURE 


We will send the complete 
20-volume set of Collier’s 
Encyclopedia to your school 
or library without obligation. 
Use it for 30 days. Compare 
it with other encyclopedias. 
Then decide if you can afford 
to be without it. Or, send for 
a free descriptive brochure. 











THE NEW 
1960 EDITION 


Many new articles by 
eminent authorities 
have been added. Hun- 
dreds more have been 
written and updated. 
Among them: 


The Solar System 

Space Science 

Space Travel e Rockets 
Air Conditioning 
Guided Missiles ¢ Jazz 
History of Linguistics 
Musical Theatre in 
America e Khrushchev 
St. Lawrence Seaway 


Also: New maps. 440 new 
illustrations. New trans- 
parent colored acetate 
overlays on the anatomy 
of the frog (in addition 
to the already existing 
set on the anatomy of the 
human body). 











For further information and 
prices, please write Collier's 
Educational and Library Divi- 


sion, Dept. WLB—3-60 
P.F.COLLIER & SON CORP. 


640 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 19, N.Y. 
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AVOID TROUBLE! 
In Stockrooms, Libraries, Offices, 
Factories, Laboratories. On Boxes, 
Shelves, Bins, Trays, keep labels 
sparkling clean in crystal-clear 
ei) i Rey 


IO ihe Diz 


The seamless, transparent, plastic, 
self adhesive Label Holder keeps 
labels clean indefinitely. Sticks 
securely with a gentle touch. 


5 FACE WIDTHS 
¥_”, Ya", Ya", 1”, 2" 
6” STANDARD LENGTH 


Easily cut to smaller sizes. 
Lengths to 36” if desired. 


7 TRANSPARENT COLORS & CLEAR 


Get a FREE SAMPLE. You'll think of 
a dozen uses for HOL-DEX! Ask your 
Stationer or supplier or write for 
folder and sample. 


CEL-U-DEX CORPORATION 
New Windsor, Newburgh, N.Y. 


eeenetineientetneeemtneeniinetinntninememen mentee noni aaa 


LIBRARIANS PLEASE NOTE! 
Neat, legible, conveniently 
changed, labels in Hol-Dex earn a 
place on your library's shelves! 








What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 


The January Bulletin 


I doubt if I will be the only subscriber to the 
Bulletin who will go completely berserk if you 
continue running your two monthly biographical 
sketches back-to-back as in the January issue. 
am I hope you will cease this 

at once, 

J. E. Molloy, Librarian 
Philadelphia Inquirer 


But even if I 
riminal practice 


I can't be the only one who cuts out the bio- 
graphical sketches and inserts them in the proper 
place in Twentieth Century Authors. That is rather 
difficult to do when, as in the January number, 
they are back-to-back on succeeding pages! 

Miriam Allen DeFord 


San Francisco, California 


[Sorry about that. Subscribers who like to file the 
biographical sketches separately are invited to send 
An extra copy of the January 
as long as the 


us a card saying so. 
sketches will be mailed to them 


supply lasts. Editor.]} 


The January issue of Wilson Library Bulletin is 
really terrific! Congratulations. 
Doris R. Watts 
Public Library Young Adult Cc 
New York State Library 3 N.Y. 


ynsultant 


For several years I have enjoyed reading your 
magazine and have gleaned many ideas for pub- 
licity and displays from it. Finally I have taken 
time to tell you so. 

As several libraries in this county (Franklin) 
have been planning for better cooperation among 
the various systems, and as our state librarian, 
Walter Brahm, is very active in promoting state- 
wide cooperation, I enjoyed the article in the Janu- 
ary issue on the New York State scheme. And, 
although I am in a public library, Gerald Raftery’s 
“Small Thanks’ struck a familiar cord, for we in 
the public library are often asked the same question 

“Do you get paid for working in the library? 
1s only one thing about your magazine 
and that is the title: 


There 
that annoys me, 


Wilson LiBRaRY Bulletin 


Why should all the capital “I's” be dotted? 
Whether your publication set the style or not, I 
do not know, but the practice seems to be spread 
ing. Recently several titles from different publishers 
have blinked their dotted “I's” at me. If I am 
alone in my feelings, I will try to grin and bear it, 
but I wonder if there are not others who feel the 
[Are there? Editor] 

Audrey C. Earl, Librarian 
Grove City Public Library, Ohio 


404) 


same 


(Continued on page 
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Timely Books 
From WAN NOSTRAND 











What College Students Think 


by Rose K. Goldsen, Morris Rosenberg, Robin M. Williams, Edward A. 
Suchman. Based on a survey of students in 11 colleges, this sociologist team 
study offers answers to how college is influencing the thinking of today’s 
youth toward careers, politics, religion, campus life, sex, love, and marriage. 
For parents, students, counsellors, clergymen. $4.95 


Ceylon 


by Argus Tresidder. An interesting and fond profile of Asia’s fabled island 

its legends, history, economy, geography, politics as well as its people and 
their way of life. A timely book, it describes the importance of a young, 
newly independent country setting an example of democracy to her Asiatic 
neighbors while still practicing an ancient culture. $4.25 


Thailand 


by Noel F. Busch. A lively and colorful presentation of the fascinating 
kingdom of Thailand. $3.50 


Behind Enemy Lines 


by James Dean Sanderson. True accounts of World War II's heroic secret 
raiders whose daring exploits behind enemy lines changed the course of 


the war. $4.95 


Space Age Dictionary 


edited by Charles McLaughlin. Clear definitions of over 1,200 space age 
terms—from artificial satellites to relativity. Illustrated. $5.95 











D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY, INC. 


120 Alexander Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 
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This L.B.I. Literature has been prepared for 
you, the Librarian, and all others associated 
with Libraries. It contains a wealth of help- 
ful information to assist you in getting 
responsible binding advice and service from 
approved binders. 


1. LBI POSTER — Issued yearly to assist you 
in your Public Relations program. 

2. 41 OPERATIONS — Shows you exactly 
what you must expect from rebinding. 
LBI STANDARDS FOR LIBRARY BINDING. 
LBI STANDARDS FOR PRE-LIBRARY BOUND 
NEW BOOKS. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ABOUT 
LIBRARY BINDING for Librarians, Trustees 
and Purchasing Agents. 
LIST OF CERTIFIED BINDERS. 
STANDARDIZED LETTERING FOR PUB- 
LICATIONS. 
BROCHURE — salvaging water damaged 
books. 

9. BROCHURE, Talk About Library Binding. 

10. COLORED SLIDES. 

11. SOUND MOVIE. 

All of these available without charge from 


LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
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It is fun to have changes. Even when the Bul- 
letin has seemed tops in all ways we can quote from 
the January issue—"There is no improvement with- 
out change.” 

Elizabeth W. Cummings 
Oracle, Arizona 


I have been a reader of the Bulletin for many 
years. When I was a branch librarian I used many 
of its display ideas; now I am especially interested 
in the (March) public relations issue, but I study 
each article. Thank you for continuing to make the 
Bulletin helpful and thought-provoking. 

Helga H. Eason, Head 
Community Relations Department 
Miami Public Library, Florida 


Congratulations on the January issue of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 1 hope every issue con- 
tinues to be as stimulating. 

John Fall, Chief 
Economics Division 


New York Public Library, N.Y. 


It should be a satisfaction to you to know that 
“faithful readers” find the first number under your 
editorship as lively, attractive, and stimulating as 
ever. 

Sarah L. Wallace 
Public Relations Officer 
Minneapolis Library 
Minneapolis 3, Minnesota 


I liked the first issue of Wilson Library Bulletin 
under your editorship, and your editorial. 

Here are some unsolicited opinions and sugges- 
tions: 

1. The bold face sans-serif type in the obituaries 
and certain other pages somehow annoys me. 
Maybe it is too much like advertising type? 
Harry Bauer's columns are always interesting 
but would be more readable if cut enough to 
permit larger type, don’t you think? 

Cover needs slight rearranging of components 
to avoid the too balanced, symmetrical look. 
Try the same thing off-centered. 
I'll bet a little booklet reproducing the Chelifers 
Ex Libris series would be a big success as a 
conference souvenir. 
Robert D. Franklin, Director 
Toledo Public Library 
Toledo, Ohio 


First off . . . the cover keeps reminding me that 
“Lucky Strike Green has gone to war'’—time for 
a change. I like your use of type in ‘Meetings, 
Courses, and Associations.” Ditto “Obituaries,”’ 
“Write For These” and similar columns. 

‘Talking Points” was a very good column and 
makes me want to turn to that page first next 
Bulletin I get. The head is a masterpiece: simple, 
yet eye-catching. 

“Dear Sir: I Want a Job” . Was interesting, 
informative, and needed. I enjoyed the story of the 
hen and the eggs in ‘School and Children’s Librar- 
ians. 

I'd like to see a series of articles about what's 
wrong and what's right with the public library 
from professionals in other fields. The intelligent 
layman, turned loose for a couple of days to explore 
behind the scenes and through the halls could 
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probably tell us things we'd never hear otherwise. 
And I have long felt the need of a column ad- 
dressed to the sub-professional who will never go 
to formal library school, but who needs some of the 
skills that professionals are supposed to have. 
By now you've learned your lesson: never ask me 
to comment on anything. 
Galvy E. Gordon 
Public Relations Director 
Columbus Public Library 
Columbus, Ohio 


{Thanks to all those who wrote to us about the 
January Bulletin, for and against. Apologies to 
those whose letters could not be included here. 
Please continue to write so that we may shape the 
Bulletin nearer to your heart's desire, Editor.} 


Library Angels 


The December Bulletin'’s “Library Angel” cartoon 
had this caption: "A library angel listens to stories 
the librarian reads and sits without talking or 
wriggling.” An attack on this theory and a repl) 
by “Angel” cartoonist Yvonne Leonard follow. 


Pardon me, but I am frankly weary of the staid 
librarian approach which supports the regimenta- 
tion of poor teaching. I do not mean that the little 
darlings should get their own way, lose their in- 
hibitions in the library, or be discourteous. 

But a librarian angel tells stories to children 
so enticingly that they would not think of talking, 
and their wriggling won't matter 

Doris L. Shreve 
Acquisitions Librarian 
Missouri State Library 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


Thanks to Mrs. Shreve for her interest in good 
librarianship. She is so right that poor teaching is 
never an excuse for discipline imposed from with- 
out. 

But everyone needs reminders now and again 
No one escapes the need for social standards. 

The young ones often formulate their own set of 
rules to govern group behavior. This form of 
democracy can be effective and fun as they decide 
just what should be expected of a real library angel. 

Thus Mrs. Shreve and I have no argument. 

Yvonne Elaine Leonard 
Immaculate Heart College 
Los Angeles, California 


Librar) 


Any Old Catalog Drawers? 


Any person or persons wishing to contribute to 
the continuing serenity of a newly-hatching library 
(e.g., this one )is invited to do so. If, that is, he, 
she or they is or are able to fill the urgent need 
detailed below. 

We need, and are willing to buy or rent, old 
catalog drawers. A 60-drawer unit will serve, but 
smaller units adding up to around this total will 
also be considered. 

Looks are unimportant, but serviceability is a 
sine qua non, Let us know what you have and how 
much you want for same (rent or purchase), 

Janet G. Polacheck 
Director of Libraries 
Tri-County College Librar) 
c/o Hoyt Public Librar) 


Saginaw, Michigan 
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THE BIBLE HERB BOOK 


by Marian Maeve O'Brien. Makes a definite 
contribution to the field of herb cooking. Com- 
munity groups can use it to provide projects 
for cooperative work. Paper bound $1.95; 
Library edition $2.95 


THE BIBLE COOK BOOK 


by Marian Maeve O'Brien. ‘‘A basic cookbook 
for the busy housewife as well as the seasoned 
gourmet.'" Jean Kaufman, Director Gourmet 


Club of America. $3.95 











LIKE A WATERED GARDEN 

by Jessie M. Trout. A garden of meditations richly 
illustrated with 39 flower drawings. This devotional 
book is equally suitable for personal or group use. 


$2.50 


WEEK OF THE CROSS 


by Will Sessions. An inspirational, reverent and 
exciting story of the last week of Jesus’ life from 
Palm Sunday to the Day of Resurrection. [52.00 


THE SEEKING YEARS 


edited by John M. Gunn. Religious dramas for 
teenagers Selected from 1957 Sylvania Award- 
winning T.V. series, ‘‘Look Up and Live.’ $1.50 


BALTI 


by Ella Huff Kepple. This is the story of a Mexi- 
can boy, Candido, whose birthday present is a 
black baby burro. $2.50 


THE NEW LITTLE FUZZY 
GREEN WORM 


by Jessie Brown Marsh. The ingenius tale of the 
little green caterpillar making his debut into our 
world. 1.75 


HERE COMES ELIJAH 
by Frances Dunlap Heron. This is the charming 
story of an unsung hero of Christian family life. 
Also the story of the rural Mid-West in the late 
10th and early 20th Century. 53.95 


WEMBI 


by Alice D. Cobble. A collection of 25 authentic 
African folk fables, told by the elder of a modern 
African village. $2.75 


BOX 179 ST. LOUIS, 66 


BETHANY PRESS 











Awards 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES, American Library Association, has 
awarded grants for strengthening their resources to 
77 college libraries. Seventy-four of the grants were 
from funds contributed for the support of the 
ACRL grants program by the United States Steel 
Foundation, Inc. The remaining three grants were 
from funds donated by the National Biscuit Com- 
pany Foundation, participating as a donor for the 
first time in the 1959-1960 program. This, the fifth 
year of the ACRL grants, brings to over $200,000 
the total of funds distributed among more than 300 
college libraries. 


ACRL JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 
has made 18 grants for purchase of library equip- 
ment to libraries in privately-supported junior col- 
leges—the first inclusion of junior college libraries 
in the ACRL grants program. The awards were 
made possible by a gift to ALA from Remington 
Rand. 


COUNCIL ON LIBRARY RESOURCES grants 
totaling $22,600 have been presented to the Ameri- 
can Library Association for research and develop- 
ment to be undertaken by its Library Technology 
Project. Twenty thousand dollars of the funds will 
be used to develop a mechanical book-marking 
device to replace present hand methods. A second 
and smaller grant of $2,600 will cover several 
small testing programs to be conducted by the 
Chicago Paper Testing Laboratory, Inc. Battelle 
Memorial Institute of Columbus, Ohio, will con- 
duct research and development on the book-marking 
machine 


CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION'S RE- 
GINA MEDAL has been awarded to Anne Carroll 
Moore, who + ame the first supervisor of New 
York Public Library's department of work with 
children more than fifty years ago. According to 
CLA the award, which is given for the lifetime 
work of the individual, was presented to Miss 
Moore “for her pioneer work for children in public 
libraries, her influence upon children’s literature, 
her recognition and encouragement of many promis- 
ing young writers and artists.’ Said CLA, ‘The 
inspiration she has given to children’s librarians 
everywhere . . . has created a timeless standard by 
which librarians still measure their professional 
endeavor.” 


Literary Awards 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN's Award for Juvenile Literature has been 
presented to Mrs. Coryden Bell for Captain Ghost 


BOLLINGEN PRIZE IN POETRY: Delmore 


Schwartz has been named winner of the 1959 prize 
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by the Yale University Library, with selection based 
on his book of poems, Summer Knowledge. Mr. 
Schwartz, at 47, is the youngest secipient of the 
prize, which for the first time carries a cash award 
of $2,500. The prize, given by the Bollingen Foun- 
dation established by Paul Mellon, Yale '29, pre- 
viously carried a monetary value of $1,000. 


CAREY-THOMAS AWARD for creative book 
publishing: The eighteenth annual award, spon- 
sored by Bowker, went to Oxford University Press 
for publication of James Joyce by Richard Ellmann. 
Honorable mentions were accorded Houghton Mif- 
flin for the 1959 edition of Roger Tory Peterson's 
A Field Guide to the Birds and companion records; 
and to Scribner's for The Ordeal of the Union, 
Dr. Allan Nevin's American history series, of which 
the fifth volume, The War for the Union: The 
Improvised War of 1861-62, was published in 
1959. 


THE EXPLICATOR AWARD, made annually for 
the best analysis of English or American literature, 
has been presented by the University of South 
Carolina literary monthly to Bernice Slote for her 
book, Keats and the Dramatic Principle. 


FRENCH LITERARY AWARDS: 
have been awarded as follows: 
PRIX FEMINA to Bernard Privat for the novel, 
Au Pied du Mur (“At the Foot of the Wall’). 
PRIX GONCOURT (sce January Wilson Library 
Bulletin, page 322). 

PRIX INTERALLIE to Antoine Blondin for Un 
Singe en Hiver (“A Monkey in Winter’), judged 
the best novel by a journalist. 

PRIX MEDICIS to Claude Mauriac for Le Diner 
en Ville (“Dinner in Town”). M. Mauriac is son 
of the Nobel Prize-winning Francois Mauriac. 
PRIX RENAUDOT to Albert Palle for L’Ex- 


périence, due for U.S. publication late in 1960. 


major prizes 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LET- 
TERS gold medal for essays and criticism has 
been awarded to E. B. White. The award is in 
recognition of his entire work. 


NORTH CAROLINA LITERARY AND HIS- 
TORICAL ASSOCIATION top literary awards 
have been presented to authors Burke Davis and 
Ernest Frankel. The 28th annual Mayflower Society 
Award was presented to Mr. Davis for his book, 
To Appomattox, judged the year's best nonfiction. 
Mr. Frankel was recipient of the seventh annual 
Sir Walter Raleigh Award for Band of Brothers, 
as the year’s best fiction work. 


THE PHI BETA KAPPA SCIENCE PRIZE of 1959, 
$1,000, has been awarded for the book, Darwin's 
Century, by Loren Eiseley, judged the previous 
college year’s best on science or the interpretation 
of science. 


PHI BETA KAPPA'S CHRISTIAN GAUSS 
AWARD for 1959, also $1,000, was presented for 
The Idea of Poetry in France by the late Margaret 
Gillman. The Gauss Award was established to 
honor books in the field of literary scholarship and 
criticism, 


ROANOKE-CHOWAN POETRY AWARD: recipi- 
ent is Olive Tilford Dargan for The Spotted Hawk. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF C. D. BROAD 


The latest volume in the world-renowned “Library of 
Living Philosophers” edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp. 
An analytical and critical summing up of the thought 
and influence of the distinguished Knightsbridge Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge University. 
A necessary volume for all serious students and teachers 
of philosophy. Over 900 pages, including essays by 
some of the world’s foremost philosophers and scholars, 
Broad’s autobiography, Reply to Critics, and bibliog- 
raphy of his writings. Tentatively $12.00 


HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN’S 
FAIRY TALES 


Fifty full color illustrations and scores of drawings by 
the famous European artist Jiri Trnka create a spar- 
kling setting for “‘The Ugly Duckling,” ‘The Emperor's 
New Clothes,” “The Little Mermaid,’ and 23 other 
wonderful stories which have enthralled children for 
generations. 844 x 1114”. $3.50 


HOKUSAI: ONE HUNDRED VIEWS OF FUJI 


Intro. by J. Hillier, plate annotations by F. W. Dickens. 
The Peerless Mountain as rendered by Japan's great 
artist and acute observer of mid-1$th century life. 
Slipcase. $10.00 


THE OSAKA WOODCUTS 


L. Hajek. 53 full color reproductions of the best work 
of the 19th century Japanese school, comparing it to 
the Edo, Katsugawa and Utagawa groups. $5.95 


FASHIONS THROUGH THE CENTURIES 


Renaissance, Baroque, Rococo, O. Stronkava. 150 illus- 
trations, 20 in full color. Italian, French, Spanish and 
Czech styles reflecting the outlook and attitudes of 
the societies of their time. $7.95 


MECHANICAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
A. Buchner. 
contemporary drawings of flute-playing clocks, 


174 photo-illustrations, 8 in color, and 65 
barrel 
organs, music boxes, ete. $12.95 


THE VIOLIN MAKERS OF BOHEMIA 

K. Javolec. Over 1,000 photo-illustrations, 622 labels, 
16 scale outlines and 1,200 biographies of Bohemian 
craftsmen who, in many cases, surpassed their Italian 
rivals, $12.95 
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YOU TOO CAN SING 


Your Voice, Its Techniques and Improvement. J. Fracht 
and E. Robinson. Simple tips and exercises that will 
help you cultivate a pleasant voice sing for pleasure 
or profit, become a persuasive speaker. Illus. $4.50 


THE HISTORY OF BIOLOGY 

Eric Nordenskiold. What Wells’s “Outline’’ did for 
history, what Craven's ‘Men of Art’’ did for painting, 
this scholarly, standard survey does for biology. 700 pp. 
Illus. $3.98 ‘ 


PRECISION MEASUREMENT AND 

GAGING TECHNIQUES 

W. Grohe. Covers new developments in the field in 
simple, lucid, step-by-step instructions and excellent 
illustrations. $7.50 





Current Best Sellers 
TREASURY OF WORLD PAINTING 


A. Colombo and G. Diehl. 215 full color plates 


of the most significant paintings from 35 
countries covering 3,500 years of artistic ex- 


pression. 9% x 1354”, $15.00 


DICTIONARY OF MODERN BALLET 


Ed. by Selma Jeanne Cohen, with an intro- 
duction by John Martin, dance critic of the 
New York Times. Over 660 articles by leading 
critics and authorities, with 373 illustrations, 
150 in color. $7.95 


THE VERSAILLES | LOVE 


100 dazzling photographs, 12 in color, by 
Robert introduction by Pierre 
Gaxotte. All the magnificence of this architec- 
tural marvel. $7.95 


MILITARY HISTORY OF 

THE CIVIL WAR 

W. B. Wood and Major Edmonds. This rare 
collector's item, long out of print, is the only 
full account of the significant battles and 
strategy of the years 1861-1865 in one volume. 
54 illustrations by contemporary artists, 22 


Descharnes, 


maps and 8 reproductions of the famous Kurz 
and Allison lithographs in full color. 1044x14”. 
$15.00 


A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF 

THE AUTOMOBILE 

Philip Van Doren Stern. The whole fabulous 
story of the auto, from the earliest buggies to 
the car of tomorrow, with 700 fascinating 
photo-illustrations. $4.95 
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Obituaries 





BELLINGER, MARTHA FLETCHER, editor, author 
of The Stolen Singer, A Short History of the 
Drama, other books; after a brief illness; in Brook 
lyn, N.Y.; 89. [Jan. 5} 


BROWN, DR. CHARLES HARVEY, librarian 
emeritus of lowa State College and a past president 
of both the American Library Association (1941- 
1942) and the lowa Library Association; author of 
Circulation Work in College and University Librar- 
ies and Most Cited List of Scientifie Periodicals; in 
Gainesville, Fla.; 84 


CARMICHAEL, OMER, Louisville, Ky., super- 
intendent of schools largely credited with that city's 
quiet school desegregation; coauthor of The Louis- 
ville Story, telling of preparation for the peaceful 
change; of a heart attack; in Louisville; 66. 
[Jan. 9} 


CARROLL, PROF. E(BER) M(ALCOLM), former 
Duke University history department chairman; au- 
thor of Origins of the Whig Party, French Public 
Opinion and Foreign Affairs, Germany and the 
Great Powers; Netherlands resident since his recent 
marriage to Dutch journalist Mary Pos; in Bussum, 
The Netherlands; 66. [Dec. 29} 


CHEW, PROF. SAMUEL CLAGGETT, jong asso- 
ciated with Bryn Mawr College; lecturer; book 
reviewer; editor; author of Virtues Reconciled, Lit- 
erary History of England, Chief Romantic Poets; 
compiier of an anthology, Fruit Among the Leaves; 
in Bryn Mawr, Penn.; 71. [Jan. 15} 


COOK, GEORGE CROUSE, stockbroker, 


former 


naval architect, author of books on topics including 
mountain climbing, travel education, the history of 
lightships; in the Bronx, N.Y.; 84. [Jan. 1 


CURTIS, CHARLES PELHAM, attorney; author 
of The Oppenheimer Case, Lion Under the Throne; 
coauthor of The Practical Cogitator; in burns from 
fire that destroyed his home; in Boston, Mass.; 68. 


{[Dec. 23 
FORBES, W. CAMERON, banker and industrialist, 


former Governor General of the Philippine Islands 
and past U.S. Ambassador to Japan; author of The 
Philippine Islands and As to Pole; in Boston, 
Mass.; 89. [Dec. 24] 


GIOVANNITTI, ARTURO, poct and long-time 
labor writer, orator and organizer; best-known for 
his poem “The Walker'’—addressed to the pacing 
prisoner in a cell over one occupied by the author 
during : period = labor turmoil; in the Bronx, 


N Y “s {Dec. 3 
GORDON, LEON, playwright (White Cargo, The 


Piker, others), actor, stage and film producer; of a 
heart ailment; in Hollywood, Cal.; 65, [Jan. 4] 


HANEY, DR. JOHN LOUIS, educator, civic 
leader, author of two volumes on Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, others on other literary subjects; in 
Philadelphia, Penn.; 82. [Dec. 28} 


KELLY, ERIC P. journalist, educator, author of 
adult and children’s books, including the Newbery 
Medalist Trumpeter of Kracow, as well as Treasure 
Mountain, The Girl Who Would Be Queen (co- 
author), Land of the Polish People, others; near 
Phoenix, Ariz.; 75. [Jan. 3} 
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LESSNER, ERWIN, Viennese-born author whose 
opposition to Nazism before and during World 
War II forced him to Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Norway, Finland—eventually leading him via Rus- 
sia to California—and influenced his novels, Phan- 
tom Victory and At the Devil's Booth; after a short 
illness; in NYC; 61. [Dec. 24] 


PAINTER, DR. SIDNEY, professor of medieval 
history at Johns Hopkins University; author of 
A History of the English Feudal Barony, The Reign 
of King John, The Rise of Feudal Monarchies, 
Medieval Society; after suffering from a heart ail- 
ment; in Baltimore, Md.; 57. [Jan. 12] 


PEARSON, FREDERICK S., Il, humorist, editor, 
radio and television writer who collaborated with 
illustrator R. Taylor on such books as Butchered 
Baseball and Fractured French — featuring such 
flamboyantly irresponsible translations as “carte 
blanche—Take Blanche home’; after a long illness; 
in NYC; 47. [Jan. 17} 


READ, DR. CONYERS, historian, educator, author 
of Lord Burleigh and Queen Elizabeth, the Folger 
Shakespeare Library prize-winner; Mr. Secretary 
Cecil and Queen Elizabeth, Social and Political 
Forces in the English Reformation, other works; in 
Villanova, Penn.; 78. [Dec. 23} 


REYES, ALFONSO, former diplomat; one of 
Mexico's leading authors and poets; editor and 
translator; of a heart ailment; in Mexico City; 70. 
{Dec. 27} 


RUBINSHTEIN, SERGEI L(EONIDOVICH). 
Soviet psychologist prominent in attempts to con- 
struct a body of psychological knowledge and 
theory based on the ideas of Marx and Pavlov; in 
Moscow; 70. Mr. Rubinshtein’s major work, The 
Foundations of General Psychology, received a 
Stalin Prize in 1941. 


SHUTE, NEVIL, best-selling British novelist whose 
more than twenty books include On the Beach, 
What Happened to the Corbetts (titled Ordeal in 
the U.S.), A Town Like Alice, No Highway, Land- 
fall, The Far Country, Requiem for a Wren, In 
the Wet, and the autobiographical Slide Rule; after 
suffering a stroke; in Melbourne, Australia; 60. 
Mr. Shute, whose real name was Nevil Shute Nor- 
way, combined his writing with careers in aviation 
and aviation construction engineering and made 
substantial World War II contributions in weapons 
and signal invention and development. Among his 
other books are The Breaking Waves, The Rainbou 
and the Rose, Pied Piper. ‘Trustee from the Tool- 
room,’ his most recent, is scheduled for publica- 
tion this month and will be an April Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection. [Jan. 12] 


SPRY, CONSTANCE, the British flower-arrange- 
ment expert and author of books on cooking, floral 
decoration, other home arts; near Windsor, Eng- 
land; 69. [Jan. 3} 


TOMASHOFF, RABBI MORRIS B., of Congrega- 
tion Beth Israel of Brownsville, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
author of four volumes of Avnai Shoham (‘'Preci- 
ous Stones’), a monumental work in Hebrew con- 
taining his response to rabbis’ questions on the 
Talmud and Jewish jurisprudence; after a long ill- 
ness; in Brooklyn; 81. [Jan. 6] 
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8 Different 
Size Books 
Take 1| Size 


GAYLORD 
JACKET 
COVER 





Gaylord Book Jacket Covers offer you the ease, conven- Unusual 
ience and economy of stocking only six sizes to fit most Shapes 
books from 7%” through 16”. Each of the six adjusts to 
various books, easily, quickly. Covers are easy to apply: 
only one single fold needed, to conform to exact jacket 
dimension. Exclusive design, prefolded at the bottom and 





complete with white kraft liner sheet, gives double thick- 
ness at the point of most wear. Made with heavier weight 
1% pt. (.0015”) Mylar* for greater protection — gives a 
trim, neat fit and true quality feel. 


Send for illustrated folder and complete information. 
Book Jackets of unusual size or pro- 
portion are easily covered with one 


*DuPont trademark for its polyester film. ape 
of Gaylord’s six sizes. 





library CGraylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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Forthcoming Books 


FEBRUARY 8 
By Fred D. Gealy. A book of 72 brief communion meditations 
Let Us Break arranged around the church year . . . linking the traditional concepts 
of Ist century Christianity with the 20th century patterns of thought. 
Bread Together Each meditation includes scripture and closing prayer. Dr. Gealy has 
written several articles for The Interpreter’s Bible. $2.50 
MARCH 7 


By Charles M. Laymon, editor of the International Lesson Annual. 


A simple method for reading the Bible with greater understanding. The Message 


Throughout the book, Dr. Laymon uses biblical passages to illustrate ye 
the techniques of reading and comprehension which he has discussed, of the Bible 
but leaves actual interpretation to the reader. $1 
APRIL 11 
By Andrew W. Blackwood, author of Pastoral Leadership. A con- 


. 
The Growing sideration of the ideals of a minister who keeps growing in Christlikeness 


while fulfilling his pastoral duties. Dr. Blackwood divides his discussion 


Minister into two parts: Opportunities to Grow and Obstacles to Growth. Here 
is $3 


is guidance and encouragement for every minister. 


By Wallace D. Chappell. God searches for man, says Mr. 


s 7 + J 
Chappell, but man must be a willing participant if he wishes to Receiving God S 


receive the fullness of God’s mercy and love. What is involved in 


becoming a willing participant is the subject of these challenging Fullness 
sermons, full of illustrations and powerful in their simplicity. $2 


. By Walter L. Cook, author of Meditations for Youth. To help young 
Meeting people cope with the tests that face them, these 44 devotions speak 


directly to the teenager and his situation, helping him to see the 


the Test relevance of the Bible to his life. Each devotion has a verse of 
$1.75 


scripture as its theme and concludes with a prayer. 


By Webb B. Garrison, author of Why You Say It. 

Practical suggestions for ministers which show them how to Creative Ima ination 
find original ideas for sermons, how to collect sermon illus- g 

trations and material, and how to be expressive in their 


. . 
writing. He also suggests how to keep a note book of ideas in Preaching 
$3 


and materials. 


By Stephen Neill. This is the first account of the struggle for church 
rothers unity to be told through the biographies of the men who worked for it 


rather than through the documents and official statements which 


of the Faith resulted from it... such men as John R. Mott, Nathan Soederblom, 


William Temple, Willem A. Visser *t Hooft, and others. $4 


By Caradine R. Hooton. A positive approach to the question 
of alcohol. Written especially for the teacher, minister, discussion hat ha We 


leader—all concerned with the very real problems of drinking 
today—this book outlines the basic background information every Sa About Alcohol? 
speaker needs to prepare effective talks. $2 ” 


By Hoover Rupert. Dr. Rupert examines the informal conversations 


And Jesus of Jesus to tind answers to the problems of people today. By bringing 
I 


i 1e reader into the conversation he makes the subjects both meaningful 
Said and helpful. He includes a great deal of human interest—plus some 
i] s « 


good sermon ideas for the minister. $2.50 


MAY 9 


By William R. Cannon, author of The Redeemer. This book 


s 
presents a complete picture of eastern and western medieval History of 
Christianity. It follows the new trend of writing church history = gs * « 
by placing the men and events in the framework of the social and Christianity in 
political scene. This interesting manner of presentation shows the 


. . . s 
church, both eastern and western, in its true relation to the the Middle A es 
entire culture. Bibliography, chronological tabie, maps. $4.50 
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From Abingdon 


MAY 9 


: By Walter Dudley Cavert, author of Remember Now. A 
Ours as devotional guide for six months, this book stimulates thought 


about the meaning of the Christian faith and how it can be 


the Faith applied to daily life. Using striking illustrations from many 
different sources, Dr. Caver ri in a clear ani 


‘avert writes in a clear, meaningful style. 


By Glenn H. Asquith. These 54 devotions are written for older 


a 
people in contemplation of the fact that the best years of their lives Lively 


are ahead—and beyond that a far better life awaits them. Each 
devotion includes a scripture verse, a meditation, and ends with a Ma | Walk 
prayer. Printed in extra-large type. $2 


By Georgia Harkness, author of Understanding the Christian 


7 
The Providence Faith. From a practical viewpoint, Dr. Harkness seeks to dispel 
! 


the sense of uneasiness Christians have concerning the efficacy 


of God of prayer, the possibility of miracles, and the reality of God's 
idenc » discussi Does God Really Care? $3.50 


providence by discussing, 


By Robert Lee. This unique book presents an analysis of the 


positive contributions of socio-cultural factors in the rise of the Social Sources 


church unity movement—a potent force in contemorary Protestantism. ” 
Attention is focussed on the sociological bases for unity rather than of Church Uni 
the theological problems involved. $4.50 


By Austin C. Lovelace and William C. Rice. One of the 


Music and Worship most sons te discussions of church music available, this study 


provides a practical understanding of the use of music in all 


phases of church life and the individual’s role in the music of 
in the Church : With vi ellianee Se cuaaie _ $4 


worship. , glossary of terms. 


By George Webber. A stimulating and challenging definition of 


/ g g y 
the nature of the church, the doctrine of the ministry, and the God S$ Colony 


meaning of the gospel, based on Mr. Webber's experiences as a 


minister in the East Harlem Protestant Parish of New York. Also i M ’ W Id 
discusses the life of the church and the role of the laity. $2.75 n an S or 


By Hazel T. Wilson. A diary of daily devotions, arranged in 
trength a 3l-day cycle, to help men and women have the courage and 
cntheasioem to live above and beyond the frustrations of the day. 


for Living Each one includes a verse of scripture, a carefully selected poem 
$1.50 


or quotation, the meditation, and a prayer. 


By Richard T. Hougen, author of Look No Further. A new col- 


. o 
lection of 177 delicious recipes from the famous Kentuc ky inn, Boone Cooking with 


Tavern, Berea College Hotel, Berea, Kentucky. Included are recipes 
for breakfast dishes, soups, meats, vegetables, salads, sandwiches, Hou en 
breads, cookies, punch, and desserts. Washable cloth binding. $2.95 
An Autobiography. This unique volume is being 


The Life Experience and republished in honor of the African Methodist Episcopal 


Church’s 200th anniversary celebration of the birth of 


Gospel Labors of the their founder, the Rt. Rev. Richard Allen, the firet 


Negro ordained and licensed to preach in America. 


S Contains an account of his life and work and several 
. eV. Ic ar en documents relating to his church’s organization. 


Reissue, Feb. 8. $1.50 


— Abingdon “Press mma 


NEW YORK NASHVILLE 


In Canada: In Australasia: 
G. R. Welch Company, Ltd. Thomas C. Lothian 
Toronto Melbcurne 
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M eetings 
Courses 
Associations 


ARIZONA STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION wi!! 
holds its annual conference April 22-24 at the El 
Conquistador Hotel, Tucson. 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION will 
hold its annual conference for 1960 at the Griswold 
Hotel, Groton, May 26-27. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY Graduare 

School of Library Science continues the scene of 

“Topics of Current Controversy,” with 7:30 p.m. 

rograms held as follows at 237 Library Center, 
ween 32nd and 33rd on Woodland Ave., Phila- 

delphia 4: 

March 16—SLA Executive Secretary Bill M. Woocs 
on “Who Can Become a Special Librarian?” 
April 18—panel on ‘How to Solve Your Personnel 
Problems”: Drexel Graduate School of Library 
Science Dean John F. Harvey, Free Library of 
Philadelphia Personnel Director Grace Slocum, 
Columbia University School of Library Service 
Placement Director Lucy Crissey, New York 
Public Library Personnel Director Alan Heyne- 
man, Secondary School Libraries Supervisor 
Lillian Batchellor of the Philadelphia public 

schools. 

May 9—Philadelphia bookseller George MacManus 
on ‘What Librarians Should Know About Book 
Buying!” 

June 1—"‘Librarians as Status Seekers.” 


FLORIDA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION will hold its 
conference at the Fort Harrison Hotel, Clearwater. 


INDIANA INSTITUTES IN LIBRARY ADULT 
EDUCATION again will be sponsored by the 
Indiana Library Association, the Indiana Library 
Trustees Association, the State Library, the Indiana 
University Division of Library Science, and the 
Bureau of Studies in Adult Education (Indiana 
University and Purdue University). The institute ;, 
which are for all library personnel—and trustees—- 
in all sizes and types of libraries, will deal with: 
the library as an educational institution, adult learr)- 
ing conditions, improving discussion leadership and 
participation skills, program planning and evalu- 
ation, making the best use of resources. Participants 
may enroll for graduate credit. The Eighth Institute 
in Library Adult Education will be held in South 
Bend, March 14-18 and the Ninth Institute in 
Library Adult Education in Bloomington, June 10- 
15. Participants may enroll for graduate credit. 
Address reservation requests to Robert M. Smith, 
Bureau of Studies in Adult Education, Box 277, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE an- 
nounces an Institute on Library Services to Young 
Adults March 17-19. For information write: Ben- 
jamin B. Richards, Chairman, Library Education 
Division, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 


LOUISIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION will hold 


its 34th annual conference March 24-26 at the 
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Hotel Frances, Monroe, with the theme, ‘‘Books— 
The Golden Key,” and keynote address by Frances 
Lander Spain. 


MARYLAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION will meet 
in Baltimore, April 29-30, at the Sheraton-Belve- 
dere Hotel. 


MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIANS spring conference will be held March 
18-19 in the Michigan Union, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, with the theme, ‘School Libraries: 
Windows on the World.” Speakers will include 
AASL president Esther Burrin and banquet speaker 
Elizabeth George Speare, Newbery Award winner 
for 1959. March 19 sessions will be given over to a 
presentation and discussion of the new ALA stand- 
ards for school libraries. 


MICHIGAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, Chil- 
dren’s Librarians Section, will hold its spring in- 
stitute at the Kellogg Center, East Lansing, April 
1-2 with the theme, “Adventures in World Under- 
standing.” 


MIDWEST ACADEMIC LIBRARIANS’ conference 
is scheduled for April 29-30 at Grinnel College, 
Grinnell, Iowa. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK dates are April 3-9. 
See “The Month at Random” note, page 450. 


NEW MEXICO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION will 
convene April 29-30 in Roswell, Roswell Women's 
Club. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY'S Division of General 
Education, in cooperation with the American Center 
of the P.E.N., will present the 1960 ‘Writers on 
Writing’ discussion series from 8:10 to 9:45 p.m. 
Wednesday evenings Feb. 24-April 6. Participants 
may register for full series or single sessions. For 
information address: Miss Gertrude Stoddard, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant, Division of General Educa- 
tion, New York University, 1 Washington Square 
North, NYC 3. 


OREGON LIBRARY ASSOCIATION will hold its 
conference April 29-30 in Eugene. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL LIBRARIANS will 
hold their 15th annual conference April 8-9, accord- 
ing to an announcement from Coral E. Melson, 
Director of Library Education, College Library, 
State Teachers College, Millersville. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY School of Journalism 
and School of Library Science, Syracuse 10, N.Y.., 
will co-sponsor a Communications Librarians’ 
Workshop June 13-17 to assist personnel of small- 
and medium-sized newspapers in establishing and 
reorganizing their libraries. The course is repeated 
in view of last year’s enthusiastic response. Write 
for details. 


THE TEXAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION wil! meet 
in San Antonio, with headquarters at the Hilton 
Hotel, April 7-9. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO Graduate Library 
School will offer its course, Theory and History of 
Classification, through the facilities of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago’s Downtown College, Friday even- 
ings April 1-June 10. The course, an advanced 
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LIBRARY FURNITURE gyi By Bro Dart 


Bro-Dart library furniture is built with whee it’: madé by 
expert craftsmanship in our own modern Biogas 


plant, and designed to give the ultimate 
in enduring service and beauty. You are 


It’s made for you 


cordially invited to visit us and see how Investigate our free library plan- 


your furhiture will be made. 


Send 


ning service, and let us design 
your interior to fulfill completely 
its needs. 


for Bro-Dart’s 
catalog of its com- 
plete line of library 
furniture. 


INDUSTRIES 


P. O. Box 1120, 56 Earl Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
1888 So. Sepulveda Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario 
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THE H. R. HUNTTING 


COMPANY, INC. 
Any Book — Any Publisher 
Any Binding 
A million books in Adult and Juvenile 
Publishers’ Editions 


300,000 books in Huntting Quality 
Buckram Binding 
Exclusive Economy Binding 
when Desired. 


Come visit our new 70,000 foot 
warehouse and office 


America’s Largest Wholesale Plant 


Burnett Road and First Avenue 
Chicopee Falls 
(6 miles from Springfield) 
Massachusetts 











CAMPAIGNS AND BATTLES 
OF AMERICA, 1755-1865 
Fort Duquesne to Appomattox 

By BARRON DEADERICK 


An outline of famous military op- 
erations in the history of this nation 
up to Lee’s surrender at Appomattox, 
with biographical sketches of prom- 
inent leaders. Cloth, $4.00 


From Your Bookstore 


THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Boston 20 Mass. 


FREE, 


Your library is eligible 
for a BONUS book of your 
choice from among 
the 16 concise biographies 
of the world’s great 
men and women in 
the LIVES TO REMEMBER 
Series. Write Dept. 5 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
210 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


“A full and informative biography 
of a man richly endowed with 
courage, talent, and ingenuity.” 




















— Virginia Kirkus 








seminar in the school’s degree program, is available 
to both credit and non-credit registrants. It provides 
an examination and criticism of the major systems 
of classification of knowledge from the earliest 
times to the present, with particular emphasis on 
their influence upon the classification and subject 
cataloging of books. Instructor will be Herman 
Henkle, director of the John Crerar Library, where 
the classes will meet from 6:30 to 9 p.m. For 
further information, write to the Dean, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, Chicago 37, 
Ill. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN Department of Li- 
brary Science, Ann Arbor, will offer a Workshop on 
Centralized and Coordinatea School Library Service, 
Aug. 1-12. Although special consideration will be 
given to school situations in Michigan, the work- 
shop is open to school administrators, curriculum 
supervisors and school librarians of all states. The 
number of participants will be limited and early 
registration is required. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
School of Library Science courses to be offered 
during the 6-week summer session June 20-July 30 
will include: 

Reference Sources and Services, Introductory 
Cataloging and Classification, Library Backgrounds 
and Research Methods, Administration of Libraries, 

Cataloging and Classification, Bibliography of the 
Humanities, Book Selection, Bibliography of the 
Sciences, Reading Guidance for Young People, 
Bibliography of the Biomedical and Physical Sci- 
ences, Special Problems in Technical Services, The 
School Library, Directed Research, Thesis. 

Courses in the Post Session, Aug. 1-27, will in- 
clude: History of Books and Printing, College and 
University Libraries, Seminar in School Library 
Problems, Directed Research, Thesis. 

All courses are part of the school’s regular pro- 
gram for the master of library science degree, which 
may be completed by students enrolling for three to 
four full summers of study, For information and 
admission requirements address University of 
Southern California, School of Library Science, Los 
Angeles. 


UTAH LIBRARY ASSOCIATION will 


conference March 25-26. 


hold its 


WASHINGTON STATE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION will hold its 10th annual meeting 
March 25-26 at Wilson High School, Tacoma, with 
author Frances Clark Sayers and AASL executive 
secretary Eleanor Ahlers as speakers. Conference 
theme will be the new AASL Standards. 


Corrections 


KENTUCKY LIBRARY ASSOCIATION points 
out that the announcement of its officers sent for 
use in the January Bulletin erroneously noted Ann 
H. Cohron as Southeastern Library Association 
councilor. Margaret Willis serves the association 
both as ALA and SELA councilor. 


ST. JOHN'S UNIVERSITY reported, too late for 
February WLB, that ALA President Benjamin E. 
Powell—not Grace T. Stevenson as erroneously 
reported—was luncheon speaker at the 2nd annual 
Congress for Librarians, held Feb. 22 at the uni- 
versity's Jamaica, N.Y., campus. 
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Criterion 


books for 
young 


people Spring 1960 


FAIRY TALES OF INDIA 
by Lucia Turnbull. I/lustrated by Hazel Cook. 
Compiled from authentic native sources, these 
enchanting legends convey all the exotic ori- 
ental flavor and profound wisdom of India’s 
ancient civilization. Cloth. 

February 19. Ages 8-12. $3.50 


GRISHKA AND THE BEAR 
by René Guillot. Illustrated by Joan Kiddell- 
Monroe. The boy Grishka, and his friend 
Djidi, the playful black bear cub, share sus- 
pense-filled adventures in the frozen reaches 
of the far Siberian North, Cloth. 

February 19. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


CORAL REEF CASTAWAY 
by Peter Hallard. Illustrated by Terence Greer. 
Young Con Murray and his friend, Old Ginty, 
owner of a vast treasure in untapped pearls, 
fight off a thieving crew of desperadoes in this 
thrilling South Seas tale. Cloth, 

February 19. Ages 12-16. $3.50 


THE ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES 

by Jacques LeMarchand. Illustrated by André 
Francois, The gods and heroes, monsters and 
maidens of a timeless epic come to life again 
in Mr. LeMarchand’s splendid narrative and 
André Francois witty full-color illustrations. 
Cloth. March 18. Ages 8-15. $3.95 


WESTWARD TO ADVENTURE 

by Thad Harrison. Illustrated by H. Lawrence 
Hoffman, Pioneer life in the upper Midwest is 
vividly recreated in this true story of young 
Jacob Fahlstrom’s dramatic experiences as a 
youth growing up with an Ojibway Indian 
tribe. Cloth. March 18. Ages 12-16. $3.00 


ROCKETS 

by S. E. Ellacott. Illustrated by the author. 
A fascinating history of rocketry from the 
earliest times to the recent spectacular devel- 
opments in the exploration of interplanetary 
space. Cloth. April 22. Ages 12-16. $3.50 


CASTLES AND KINGS 
by Henry Treece. Illustrated by C. Walter 
Hodges. An exciting account of some of the 
most renowned English castles and of the stir- 
ring events and people who contributed so 
much to our common history. Cloth. 

April 22. Ages 11-16. $3.50 


HERE COMES HARRY 

by Hilda Lewis, author of the much-praised 

THE GENTLE FALCON. The boy king, Henry 

VI, and his loyal friend, Harry Rushden, fight 

their way together through the mazes of court 

intrigue in fifteenth-century England. Cloth. 
May 20. Ages 12-16. $3.50 


Criterion Books, Inc. 
257 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK, April 3-9: For full 
list of available promotion aids, see Jan. WLB, 
p. 335, or send for Promotion Aids Brochure, 
National Library Week, 24 West 40 St., NYC 19. 
Deadline for orders is March 15. 


NEWBERY AND CALDECOTT PROMOTION 
AIDS available for display of the medal-winning 
books to be announced March 14 include a display 
kit containing 3-part standing poster in blue and 
gold, and two slit cards for displaying other copies 
of current or recent medal winners ($2 for the kit); 
additional slit cards for highlighting older titles 
(75c a pair); bookmarks in yellow and green 
(Caldecott) and green and brown (Newbery) with 
names of new winners (100 bookmarks for $1, 
1,000 for $9; specify whether Newbery or Calde- 
cott). Address requests to: The Children’s Book 
Council, Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., NYC 10. 


ALA BASIC BOOKS: Basic Book Collection for 
Elementary Grades, 7th edition, edited by Miriam 
Snow Mathes, and Basic Book Collection for Junior 
High Schools, 3rd edition, edited by Margaret V. 
Spengler, have just been published by ALA, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. Each of the two pub- 
lications lists approximately 1,000 titles, is anno- 
tated, includes complete buying and cataloging in- 
formation, and was prepared by an editor assisted 
by school librarians and consultants from profes- 
sional associations. 


THE WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHIL- 
DREN AND YOUTH, March 27-April 2: Dorothy 
M. Broderick has prepared for Children’s Book 
Council an annotated bibliography of recent chil- 
dren's books, discussed as they pertain to the inter- 
ests of the Conference. Titled The Opportunities 
That Books Offer, it is divided into 5 sections: 
Character Development and the Acquisition of 
Values through Books: Books Aid the Physically, 
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Mentally, and Emotionally Handicapped; Inter- 
group Relations; Toward a Life of Creativity; and 
Youth Against the Community. Single copies are 
obtainable at 15c each; 25 copies for $2.25; 100 
copies for $8. Address requests to Children’s Book 
Council, Inc., 175 Fifth Ave., NYC 10. 


CHILDREN'S SPRING BOOK FESTIVAL, 
sponsored by the New York Herald Tribune, will 
be held the week of May 8-15. Prizes will be 
awarded for the three best children’s books pub- 
lished this spring in three age groups and honor 
books will also be cited in each category. ; 

The festival is intended to encourage spring 
publication of juveniles, and national publicity is 
given the prize and honor winners. These, and 
many other new books for boys and girls, will be 
featured in the special Children’s Spring Book 
Festival Issue of the Herald Tribune Book Review 
of May 8th. Libraries, schools, and bookstores 
throughout the United States are planning book 
fairs and exhibits of interest to both parents and 
children during the week. 

An outstanding feature at these exhibits will be 
the new poster by Leonard Everett Fisher. This 
and other exhibit aids are available from the 
Herald Tribune at postage cost. One poster may 
be obtained for 15c, additional posters 10c each; 
festival bookmarks—10c per set of 25; stickers for 
labeling prize books—Sc per set of 25; stickers for 
honor books—Sc per set of 25. Copies of the May 
8th Book Review may be ordered as follows: 10 or 
more issues — 5c each; single copies — 15c each. 
Orders, together with payment in stamps or check, 
should be sent to Children’s Spring Book Festival, 
New York Herald Tribune, 230 W. 41st St., NYC 
36, attention Mildred Meyer. Orders will be filled 
in March and April. 


NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL WEEK will be 
observed for the 16th time April 11-17, with the 
theme, “Sunday School—A Force for Faith.” Pro- 
motion aids including posters, programs, radio and 
television material, news releases, window display 
suggestions, will be sent without charge on request 
to the Laymen’s National Committee, Inc., 165 W. 
46th St., NYC 36. 


THE AAAS SCIENCE BOOK LIST is a 140-page 
briefly annotated guide to recreational and collateral 
reading and to basic reference works in the sciences 
and mathematics for junior and senior high school 
students, college undergraduates and nonspecialist 
adults. Published under the Science Library Pro- 
gram of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and the National Science Founda- 
tion, it also is designed as a guide to acquisitions— 
specifically including acquisitions under provisions 
of the United States Defense Education Act of 
1958. The list is arranged by Dewey and contains 
author and title indexes. Orders for copies, which 
are obtainable at $1 each, should be sent, with 
remittance, to AAAS Publications, 1515 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


TEN-YEAR REPORT: The Folger Shakespeare Li- 
brary, which does not publish annual reports, has 
issued a 49-page account of its work, aims, and 
accomplishments of the past decade, which has been 
a “period of unusual activity and development.” 
Copies can be obtained while supply lasts, for a 
15c handling charge (no stamps) per copy. Re- 
mittance should accompany request to The Folger 
Shakespeare Library, Washington 3, D.C. 


(Continued on page 478) 
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Can You 
Miss... 


... with the ee 
REFERENCE SHELF 


What Is The Reference Shelf. . . ? 


A series of six books published annually. REFERENCE SHELF books 
measure approximately 514 x 8” and contain about 200 pages each. 
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REFERENCE SHELF titles are skillfully edited reprints of articles and 
speeches by outstanding authorities—journalists, scholars, government 
officials, etc.—dealing with the background and the pros-and-cons of 
vital topics and issues of the day. 





Six new titles are added each year and are mailed to subscribers as 
published. The REFERENCE SHELF is now in its 3lst year of publication. 
It is widely used by high school and college students, teachers, debaters 
and discussion groups. 
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INDIA 
OUTLOOK FOR THE RAILROADS 
THE NEw NATIONS OF WEST AFRICA 
REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES 1959-1960 
5TH & 6TH TITLES TO BE ANNOUNCED LATER 





- . ; The price for REFERENCE SHELF books is now $2.50 
rice: each. Annual subscription to the REFERENCE SHELF 
is $10—a saving of $5 for all six books. 
The H. W. Wilson Company 
950 University Avenue ° New York City 52 
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MATCHES 


“S Standard’s 
Library Furniture 


\ 


Form and function combine with 
specialized craftsmanship and the 
finest materials to make 
Standard’s line of library furniture 
the complete answer to your ¥ 





DESIGNED ... by our own technical staff 
working with the nation’s top library furni- 
ture designers. 


| 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED .. . 
against warping, splitting and 
defects of material and workmanship 

for a full year. 


BUILT...of rugged, long- 
service hard woods, imple- 
mented by the finest tradition- 
ally proved cabinetry tech- 
niques — and hand finished to 
gleaming perfection. 





The famous, nationally recognized and 
accepted Donnell line of library fur- 


niture is exclusively manufactured by 


Standard Wood Products. 


‘ 


Send today for our latest catalog. 
Study it at your leisure. Then call in 
our free planning service specialists 
to get maximum quality, service and 
layout efficiency. No obligation, of 
course. 


Visit us in Booths 40-41, 
CLA Show, New York 


10 Columbus Circle * New York 19, N.Y. 
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library operation and decor. . ‘ 




















(Continued from page 476) 
NEW OE PUBLICATION: Thirty-one % of the 


nation’s librarians are men, 69% women, and the 
total number of librarians has increased 6.9% since 
1955. These facts and others, including the number 
of professional library staff members in a listing of 
over 1,900 institutions of higher education, are 
contained in Office of Education circular no. 596, 
Faculty and Other Professional Staff in Institutions 
of Higher Education, First Term 1957-58. The 
publication is for sale at 45c a copy by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


RURAL LIBRARY SERVICE: A new Farmers’ Bul- 
letin (no. 2142), put out by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, is titled Library Service for Rural 
People. It was prepared by an ALA committee 
headed by Hannis S. Smith, director of libraries, 
Minnesota State Department of Education, with the 
Library Services Branch of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare acting as adviser. 
Individual copies can be secured without charge 
from: Information Office, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D.C. Cost of —_ copies 
from the Superintendent of Docur-ents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington My D.C., is 
15c, with a 25% discount for purchases of 100 or 
more copies sent to one address. 


READING IN A CHANGING SOCIETY, the re- 
port and proceedings of the fourth annual confer- 
ence of the International Reading Association, pub- 
lished by Scholastic Magazines, discusses such ques- 
tions as: Can reading be taught by television? How 
can parents really help their children to read? 
What are the forgotten factors in the reading pro- 
gram? 

The 264-page volume, edited by J. Allen Figurel, 
contains the major speeches and discussions of the 
participants in the Toronto conference last May. 
Copies are obtainable at $2 per single copy, $1.50 
each for additional copies, from: Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 W. 42nd St., NYC 36. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE: Additional copies of the 
articles, “The Public Library . A University of 
the People” and “The Library Community Health 
Information Center,” both by Public Library Spe- 
cialist Rose Vainstein, can be secured by writing to 
the Library Services Branch, Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D.C. 


RESOURCE HANDBOOK IN HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS, 75 pages, lists books, groups, resources, 
recordings, films, pamphlets, poetry, music, as well 
as dance, drama and education materials which 
bear on human understanding. The annotated pub- 
lication can be secured at $1 a copy from the 
Council on Human Relations, 281 The Arcade, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


“AWARDS IN THE FIELD OF CHILDREN'S 
BOOKS,” the 41-page publication edited by Elnora 
M. Portteus, was compiled “in an effort to bring 
together in convenient form the name of the award, 
background information on it and names of the 
winning authors and/or artists, and titles." It was 
published as ‘Aspects of Librarianship’’ number 21 
(fall 1959), Depertment of Library Science, Kent 
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State University, Kent, Ohio. Single copies are 
available without charge while supply lasts; addi- 
tional copies 25c each. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY has published the first 
printed catalog of its Oral History Collection. The 
collection, which was described in February “Month 
at Random” (page 388), makes available to schol- 
ars typescripts of taped interviews with noted 
Americans in many fields. The catalog of this 
“living chronicle of events of our times’’ is obtain- 
able at $2 from: Louis M. Starr, Director, Oral 
History Research Office, 104 Butler Library, Colum- 
bia University, NYC 27. 


JUST OUT is the Activity Book of the Teen Age 
Library Association of Texas, designed to help in 
planning of local club programs. Individual chap- 
ters cover club meetings, money-making projects, 
services to the library, publicity, bulletin boards 
and displays, programs and assemblies. Copies are 
obtainable at $1.25 each and check or money order 
payable to Travis E. Tyer should accompany orders 
to: Library Council, Senior High School, Drawer 
877, Seminole, Texas. 


“CATALOGING AND PROCESSING PRO- 
CEDURES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LI- 
BRARIES," a 130-page publication of Chicago, 
Ill., Teachers College and the Division of Libraries, 
was designed both as a manual for processing vati- 
ous types of materials in Chicago public elementary 
school libraries and as the syllabus for a library 
science course at Chicago Teachers College. Copies 
of the publication are obtainable at $1 each from 
the Department of Library Science, Chicago Teach- 
ers College, 6800 Stewart Ave., Chicago 21. 


AUTHOR INDEX IN PSYCHOLOGY: G. K. Hall 
plans publication of a complete Author Index to 
the Psychological Index (1894-1935) and Psycho- 
logical Abstracts (1927 to date) cumulated into one 
alphabet. This single index has been prepared and 
maintained in the psychology library of Columbia 
University by clipping author entries from original 
issues of the two journals. The index will be repro- 
duced in a limited edition, book form, with 8 vol- 
umes of about 2,000 pages each. Prepublication 
price is $265 per set. Orders and inquiries should 
be sent to G. K. Hall & Co., 97 Oliver St., Boston 
10, Mass. 


APOLOGIES TO READERS who have had no | 


reply to requests for the Studio Guild's list of 
travelling exhibits, publicized in the January issue 


and some earlier Bulletins. Correspondence with 


the Studio Guild, located in West Redding, Con- 


necticut, suggests that such requests are handled | 


somewhat erratically, depending on pressure of 
work—particularly when the requests come from 
distant states. 


WORLD-WIDE OUTLOOK: Brockton, Mass., Pub- 
lic Library has been the scene of a series of T uesday 
evening sound films and illustrated travel lectures 
which continue through March. The series, which 
ranges five continents, is advertised in a folder 
headed: “Wanderlust? Armchair Travelers and 
Adventure Seekers Explore the World at the 
Brockton Public Library.” 
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Recent LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


HOW TO LIVE THROUGH 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By ERIC W. JOHNSON 


“Highly recommended for first pur- 
chase for general collections.” 
—Library Journal. $3.95 


MEN IN THE NEWS ~1958 


Personality Sketches from 
The New York Times 
Edited by ROBERT PHELPS 


“Interesting addition to our sources of 
lively biographical data.” 
—Wilson Bulletin. $4.95 


Note: Volume II, MEN IN THE NEws — 1959, 
will be published March 23. 


TURNCOATS, TRAITORS 
AND HEROES 


By JOHN BAKELESS 


“A vivid chronicle of espionage, coun- 
ter espionage in the Revolutionary 
War.”—ALA Booklist. $6.50 


STORM THE LAST RAMPART 
By DAVID TAYLOR 


“Thrilling adventures give some idea 
of Washington's intelligence system.. 
Recommended for young people and 
public libraries in general.” 

—Library Journal. $4.95 


LA GUARDIA: A Fighter 
Against his Times: 1882-1933 
By ARTHUR MANN 


“An interesting narrative of this ‘fighter 
out of the times’ Recommended for 
large public libraries.” 

—Library Journal, $6.50 


Note: Volume II will cover La Guardia’s career 

after 1933, 

A CANTICLE FOR LEIBOWITZ 
By WALTER M. MILLER 


“An exciting and imaginative story. 
Unconditionally recommended.” 
—Library Journal. $4.95 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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complete, and unbiased new material available in 
any encyclopedia for children and young people on 


Me: hoe 


4, or 


ie: 


SOME OF THE NEW ARTICLES ARE: 


@ RUSSIA 
@ RUSSIAN HISTORY 


@ RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


BASIS FOR FREEDOM 


@ U.S.S.R. 
@ SIBERIA 
@ LENINGRAD 


@ MOSCOW e LENIN 
@ KHRUSHCHEV 
@ COMMUNISM 


in Russia .. . for benefit of the state 
in United States .. . for benefit of the individual 





PERSONAL 


Ze RELIGION 


RUSSIAN COMMUNISM 


Worship allowed, but opposed 
State directs education for its needs 


AMERICAN CAPITALISTIC DEMOCRACY 


Freedom to worship as one chooses 
Free choice of schools and studies 





EDUCATION 
POLITICAL 
ELECTIONS 


SPEECH, 
PRESS, AND 
ASSEMBLY 
ARREST 

AND SEARCH 


TRIAL BY JURY 


One-party system; no choice of 
candidates; ballot can be identified 


Public opinion controlled 


Secret police may arrest or search 
without warrant or charge 

Prolonged jailing, terrorism, and even 
execution without public trial 


Multiparty system; free choice of 
candidates; secret ballot 


Criticism of government permitted 


Law requires warrant or charge for 
arrest and search 


Right to a speedy, fair public trial 





ECONOMIC 
PROPERTY 


PRODUCTION 


JOBS 
UNIONS 








State owns nearly all property 


State owns means of production and 
distribution; controls markets 


Government restricts choice of training 
and jobs 


Unions benefit the state; strikes banned 





Private ownership protected 


Private ownership of means of produc- 
tion and distribution; competitive 
market 


Free choice of training and jobs 


Unions benefit workers; strikes permitted 





Sai 
Above is a section from the chart “How Russia and the United States Compare” included in the Fact Summary on Russia. 


CompTON’s PicTuRED ENcYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY. « 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. . 


CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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A PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROGRAM FOR 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


by Bruce W. 


Marcus 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM, to work 

effectively, must be predicated upon 
facts that are sometimes harsh and difficult 
to face. Self deception, in public relations, 
portends disaster. 

The harsh fact to be faced about public li- 
braries is that they are not necessary. No 
community really needs a library. A com- 
munity needs a sewer system, and snow plows, 
and transportation, and—although many seg- 
ments of many communities try hard to deny 
it—a school system. 

In smaller communities throughout the 
country, the reality is made even more flag- 
rant by the rapid population growth. Face a 
middle-income family with the increase in 
taxes that must be paid for new schools and 
séwers, with the increased cost of fuel and 
transportation, and with the normal increase 
in the cost of just plain getting out of bed in 
the morning, and the problems of the local 
library seep away from the pattern of prob- 
lems of everyday living. 

And yet, there is hardly a knowledgeable 
soul who does not realize that, in one per- 
spective, the library is the most important 
place in our civilization. Indeed, do librarians 
themselves realize it ? 

The ideas of mankind are many. They are 
more than can be retained by word of mouth 
as were ancient tribal rituals. Moreover, new 
ideas depend upon old ideas, in the same way 





"Bruce Marcus once worked as a clerk at the 
Brooklyn Public He is now an ac- 
count executive at Ruder & Finn, international 
public relations agency. 
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that the wheel fathered the wagon and the 
wagon fathered the automobile. The library 
is the repository of these ideas, and thus the 
well from which must flow the springs of 
progress, civilization, and all else that sepa- 
rates us from the cave. 

Basically, library public relations is the art, 
the science, and the mystique by which the 
public must be made to tear its rapt attention 
from material needs, to the comparatively 
esoteric problem of keeping the library well 
from running dry; from parching the future 
of civilization. 

The problems faced by libraries throughout 
the nation vary only in emphasis, not in kind. 

There is the problem of the librarian. All 
the knowledge of the world is useless if it 
cannot be brought to hand when needed. 
This calls for a skill and a talent. Skill and 
talent are commodities which must be pur- 
chased in a competitive market. Why should 
anybody of skill and talent work for a library 
at half the price that could be commanded for 
the same abilities elsewhere ? 

There is the problem of space. Books and 
other library services must be housed. Ideas, 
the substance of books, pyramid. Therefore, 
as our civilization grows in wisdom, so do the 
number of books increase. And while this is 
happening, the cost of bricks goes up, too. 

There is the problem of the library's role in 
a community. Libraries are no longer merely 
archives. The successful library is the one 
that most successfully intrudes itself upon the 
intellectual life of its community. A library 
that is not used might just as well shutter its 
doors. If it’s any consolation, such a com- 
munity will soon follow suit, and die of 
corruption and decay. 


UT EVERY MODERN LIBRARIAN knows 

these things. We specify “modern” be- 
cause the library profession is not the same 
today as it was just a few decades ago. And 
the difference came about solely through the 
efforts of those who first recognized these 
problems. 

For any public relations program for li- 
braries, these basics must first be set forth. 
They are the point of departure. 

The direction of the public relations pro- 
gram is determined, as on any trip, by the 
destination. What is the goal? What things 
are to be achieved? What are the immediate 
aims and what are the long-range aims ? 

To determine the direction of a public re- 
lations program, it must be recognized that 
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the more important aims are not necessarily 
the immediate aims. What, in the long run, 
is to be accomplished ? What is the situation 
that shall ideally and ultimately prevail ? 
When these questions are answered, there 
can be not only a direction for a public rela- 
tions program, but a context for it. 

This most difficult step is the one that is 
most simply described. The formulation of 
the large objective must be made in a context 
of reality; the objective must be achievable. 
For example, to one library system, the addi- 
tion of a new wing might be wholly feasible, 
and in context with the existing building and 
the general direction of the community's 
thinking. To another system, this kind of an 
objective might be totally unrealistic for such 
basic reasons as the total lack of community 
acceptance. In this case, community accept- 
ance becomes the over-all goal. 

It is in the light of the over-all objective 
that the program is formulated. The attain- 
ment of the ultimate goal is achieved step 
by step. 

Perhaps the best way to illustrate these 
points is to take a hypothetical situation and 
formulate a program for it. 

A small Eastern community of 30,000 
people has a small library. The library is 
understaffed and the staff is underpaid. The 
reading habits of the community, only the 
smallest segment of which uses the library, 
run to best-sellers and light fiction. Only a 
small group looks to the library for more 
thoughtful books, but a group not large 
enough to warrant cutting into the pitifully 
small book budget to supply their needs. 

Let's assume that this is a suburban com- 
munity, subject to the problems of rapid 
growth. That means that the taxpayers have 
been called upon almost annually for tax 
increases to fill the needs of the educational 
system. The community, as are many such 
communities throughout the country, is on 
the verge of a tax revolt. On top of every- 
thing else, sewers have just been installed 
and the citizenry has been called upon to pay 
$200 per house for connection to the main 
sewer line. 

While this is a hypothetical case, it is not 
the worst situation in which a library can find 
itself. It does harken back, though, to that 
conclusion that no community really needs a 
library. 

But shall the library shutter its doors be- 
cause the situation looks so bleak? No. It 
wouldn't be fair to the community for reasons 
that are certainly obvious to every person of 
any intelligence. 
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The objective here? Not merely to raise 
funds for new space or more books. Even if, 
through some miracie, a vast sum of money 
were to be pressed upon this library, it would 
certainly not improve the library's position in, 
and value to, the community, 

No. The master objective is to impress 
upon the community the advantages of a 
thriving, facile and capable library. When 
this objective is achieved, the money will 
come and will be well used. Salaries will 
increase and the organization will readily 
attract first-class staff. 

Thus, the program might be outlined in 
the following manner. 


I. opsECcTIVE—To sell the value of the 
library to the community. 


II. TECHNIQUES 


A. Internal: 


é 


Examine library procedures. 
Are they oriented to patrons? 
Is it easy to find a book on the 
shelves ? Is the catalog designed 
for librarians only, or for the 
average lay reader? Are library 
hours really convenient to the 
public? Are library card appli- 
cations clear and simplified? Is 
checkout fast and efficient ? 


Personnel. Every member of 
the staff, from the head librar- 
ian to the clerk, is a public rela- 
tions person. How are attitudes 
toward the public? Are staff 
members personally _present- 
able? Does the staff make the 
library a pleasant place to visit ? 


Physical arrangement. Are 
shelves, catalogs, reading tables, 
lights arranged for the public 
or for the staff? Is the place 
clean at all times? 


In other words, the library must look at 
itself in terms of the face the community 
sees. No public will trust its money to 
libraries that look as if they are too in- 
efficient to handle the money properly, 
nor to libraries where they feel un- 
welcome. 


B. Media: 


B 
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The library bulletin. A mimeo- 
graphed bulletin describing li- 
brary books is an absolute must. 
It should be available free at 
both the library and the school 
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library. It should be posted on 
every public bulletin board and 
mailed free to every major or- 
ganization, with an extra copy 
mailed to the attention of the 
editor of every organizational 
publication. If feasibile, sub- 
scriptions should be sold at 
absolute cost to individuals. 
The local newspaper. The li- 
brarian should seek column 
space for a regular library re- 
port to the public. Every library 
event should be specifically re- 
ported to the editor, and great 
pains should be taken to deter- 
mine his deadlines and the 
form in which he prefers ma- 
terial to be submitted. 


Local organizations. The li- 
brarian should appear regularly 
before PTA’s and other local 
organizations to describe the 
current library programs. 


The metropolitan newspaper. 
All activities should be re- 
ported to the local metropolitan 
newspaper, with special atten- 
tion given to events of major 
consequence. As with the local 
paper, great pains should be 
taken to determine acceptable 
forms and deadlines. 


The library profession. The 
librarian who achieves status 
within his profession, by par- 
ticipation in professional activi- 
ties or contributions to library 
publications, enhances his status 
within the community. More- 
over, professional achievement 
should be promptly reported to 
the public. Modesty here costs 
too much. 

The story of a library’s activities is 

worthless unless it is told, and told well 

and often 


III. coNcLUsSION— 

A. The public relations program shall 
be planned, coordinated, and ex- 
amined frequently to see that every 
step remains within the framework 
of the original objective. 


An accurate record shall be kept of 
the results of the program. This 
record then becomes the tool for 
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subsidiary programs, such as might 
be necessary for increasing budgets, 
raising funds, acquiring staff, etc. 


While public relations is an intangible, its 
techniques are clear-cut and, in terms of the 
achievement of an objective, its results are 
measurable. Like so many intangibles, its 
complexity is readily reduced to a structure 
of many simplicities, some of which appear 
to be absurdly simple. 

There is one final but extremely important 
thing to remember. Public relations is pri- 
marily an attitude. It is a desire to achieve 
a public identity—an image—and it is a set 
of mind that orients every action to the ful- 
fillment of that desire. This attitude, this 
smile and willingness to be helpful and to 
serve others, is as important to libraries as 
it is to large corporations. 

Without this attitude, this desire to serve 
the public, no measure of public relations 


technique will ever succeed. 





NEXT MONTH IN THE 
BULLETIN: 


Chart showing — children’s 
reading interests at age levels 
from two to fourteen 
Annotated list of children’s 
books with 4-H interest 
Accounts of successful sum- 
mer reading programs 
Articles, features and WLB 
departments designed to ap- 
peal to all kinds of librarians 
in all kinds of libraries 


AND THESE NEW 
WLB FEATURES 


“Library Bulletin Board Dis- 
play,” by Rhyllis Weisjohn 
first of a series of 16-page 
detachable pamphlet-articles 
to be published occasionally 
as Wilson Library Bulletin 
Guides. 

Abridged DCAND — official 
additions and decisions to 
keep the 8th Abridged Edi- 


tion of Dewey up-to-date. 


APRIL SUMMER READING 
ISSUE 











QUOTE . UNQUOTE 


Public relations is the management function 
which evaluates public attitudes, identifies the poli- 
cies and procedures of an individual or an organi- 
zation with the public interest, and executes a pro- 
gram of action to earn public understanding and 
acceptance.—Public Relations News. 


During your next 60 seconds of newspaper read- 
ing, there will be 2,000 more pages of books, 
newspapers or reports published somewhere in the 
world. . . If you devoted every minute of your 
time to reading, you'd still fall behind more than 
one billion and fifty million pages a year.—Dr. 
Allen Kent of Western Reserve University School 
of Library Science, quoted in Antiquarian Book- 
man. 


In one matter, librarians now agree with pub- 
lishers; they don’t want books to last forever, either. 
Two deciding factors are lack of space on the 
library shelves and the new media and facilities by 
which the sometimes-wanted title can be secured 
within a reasonable time.—Karl Brown in the 
Reprint Expediting Service Bulletin. 


Librarians by nature are not so aggressive as the 
educators. They have been content to accept secon- 
dary roles in the creation of mature citizens out of 
the ever-recurring generations of youth. They have 
accepted the allegation that the library is an instru- 
ment, an accessory of education. I have become 
convinced that the library and its contents are the 
heart and life-blood of the educational process 
William R. Oliver, Chairman of PLA’s Trustees 
Section, quoted in the Pennsylvania Library Asséct- 
ition Bulletin. 


The Library's 40-hour week certainly is the most 
important deterrent to successful recruiting of non- 
librarians. The work week, evening and week-end 
service, and inadequate clerical salaries are the im- 
portant factors in a 15% reduction in the number 
of applicants for Library positions ——Annual Re- 
port of the New York Public Library, in the NYPL 
Bulletin, December 1959. 


Never in my forty years in the advertising busi- 
ness have I seen magazines generally so blind to 
their mission in life . I refer particularly to 
the mad race to provide the most of everything 
quantitative—more regional editions, more local 
editions, more split-runs, more different and some- 
times bizarre ad sizes, more circulation at any cost 
and so many flips, flops, folds, inserts and coupons 
that many a magazine looks like a convention 
issue of the Gadget and Gimmick News.—Adman 
Leo Burnett at the Magazine Publishers’ Associa- 
tion meeting last December. 


Anything that approaches the sensational is un- 
acceptable. To show an actor firing bullets into a 
victim already dead is entirely superfluous, not to 
say morbid. To extend a fist fight into a prolonged 
beating and to show close-ups of the facial injury 
goes well beyond the needs of establishing con- 
flict and borders on the sadistic. Such extremes 
of violence will not r used on NBC programs 
for children—James A. Stabile, NBC vice presi- 
dent in charge of Standards and Practices. 
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The Library Staff 
Member and Public 
Relations 


By Galvy Gordon 


TAFF ASSOCIATIONS have been described 

variously as ‘employee unions,” ‘‘com- 
pany unions,” ‘‘social groups,” and “volun- 
tary associations of staff members who band 
together not only for social activity and ‘to- 
getherness’ but also to fit themselves for 
better performance of public service through 
planned programs of in-service education.” 

This last definition is most in keeping with 
what I have to say. For the staff association 
is uniquely capable of educating each staff 
member in the various aspects of service 
relating to the public. I like to think of the 
staff association as an active professional 
group, sponsoring the showing of films about 
librarianship and related skills, and utilizing 
role playing, demonstrations, and workshops. 

I had the good fortune last summer to take 
part in a week’s seminar in library adult 
education at Indiana University. Our seminar 
director continually stressed his view that 
unless an institution kept some sort of in- 
service training program going for its own 
staff, it could not claim—without hypocrisy 

to be an adult education institution, He 
stressed, too, that many problems in public 
relations disappear when the staff knows 
what is expected of them. 

Librarians have been characterized as un- 
selfish people and perhaps this very trait 
hampers the library world in the practice of 
effective public relations. For public rela- 
tions, in addition to its “sweetness and light”’ 
aspects, is best practiced by those with selfish 
motives. Witness the wonderful public rela- 
tions policies of your favorite department 
store. So let’s look around for some selfish 
motivations that might apply to librarians. 


OLDING YOUR JOB is important. So is 
promotion to a better job. So are 
merit raises. And so is this all-important 
matter of status. We all like to hold our 
heads high, secure in the knowledge that our 
profession is highly regarded, that our place 





Address given Oct. 8, 1959, before the 
Ohio Library Association Staff Organizations 
Round Table. Galvy Gordon is Public Re- 
lations Director of the Columbus Public 
Library. 
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of employment is so highly respected that it 
receives total public support, that the book 
budget affords enough money for the needed 
titles, and that all services are properly 
financed. 

Let's go back to this matter of holding 
your job. It is possibly the lowest motivation 
for practicing good public relations. Yet, 
were the same standards of public relations 
conduct applied to the librarian at the desk 
as are applied to the office receptionist in 
industry, I wonder how many librarians 
would be fearful for their jobs. When we 
consider that some 60% of the people dis- 
charged annually in business and industry 
lose their jobs because of failures in human 
relationships, we get an inkling of the im- 
portance of this matter. 

I'm afraid that there are altogether too 
many “human relations’ being practiced in 
librarianship. It is “human” to snap back 
when a patron violates a long-cherished rule 
of the library or complains about a fine. It is 
“human”’ to complain to fellow staff members 
about personal injustices and to gripe about 
your aches and pains. We need more of the 
“super-human” in our attitudes to be effective 
public relations practitioners, 

The other day I was thumbing through a 
1928 version of the Handbook for Library 
Trustees, and I came across the statement that 
“quality is definitely to be preferred over 
quantity’ in library service. Today we must 
have both. More and more the library is 
dependent upon public opinion for its appro- 
priations and its very lifeblood. The general 
public is impressed by large circulation sta- 
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tistics—the old “get on the bandwagon’ 
psychology; the “thinking man,’ made fa- 
mous by his choice of cigarettes—is most im- 
pressed by quality of service: we must court 
both! There can be no improvement of li- 
brary service, no increased salaries unless we 
do court both. 


ET'S SPEAK FIRST of this job of wooing 
the thinking man, or as public rela- 
tions jargon labels him, the opinion leader. 
He is, first of all, the voice behind today’s 
mass media—the newspaper editor, the news- 
paper writer, the radio or television an- 
nouncer, the disc jockey. 

I was courted and won to the cause while 
I was serving as editor of several community 
newspapers in Columbus. Miss Mildred 
Phalor, now with another system, was the 
nearby branch librarian. I approached her 
on several occasions to obtain books to help 
me on various technical aspects of journal- 
ism. She went out of her way to bring books 
back from the main library that might interest 
me -— even borrowed magazines and other 
items for me. I'm certain she must have 
stretched a rule or two in the process. But 
her help was so valuable to me that I wanted 
to repay her generosity. So never a week 
passed but her library column appeared in the 
neighborhood paper. And the weeks I felt it 
was insufficient, I sent out a reporter or wrote 
a feature myself about the library and its 
services. When I could send my photogra- 
pher to cover an event, I did so gladly. 

Among opinion leaders to be courted are 
pastors, school teachers, club officials, law- 
yers, and professional people. Your card 
registration files make it possible to draw up 
a suitable “wooing” list. Then it's simply a 
matter of putting yourself in their shoes. If 
[ were a pastor, wouldn't I be interested in 
most phases of communication, anything 
bearing on the Bible, some worthwhile in- 
spirational books to recommend to troubled 
members of my congregation, some ready 
source for quotations, etc. ? 

Once you've decided to “court your sup- 
port,” you'll find the telephone and the three- 
cent postal can be your best aides. A post 
card saying “This looks right down your 
alley. I can save it for you until Monday” 
could make a lifelong friend and booster for 
the library. 

The librarian has the world’s best oppor- 
tunity to learn about other people’s needs 
and wants. And since filling these needs and 
wants is his bounden duty, it behooves him 
to study books from the library shelves to 
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learn more about human motivations, psy- 
chology, and communications. 

Public relations is not a mantle the staff 
member puts on when he goes to work and 
shucks when he leaves the premises. You 
have to be 100 per cent sold on library serv- 
ices yourself for 24 hours each day and you 
have to be constantly on the alert to sell 
others. 

One of the cornerstones of public relations 
for the librarian is a genuine love of and 
respect for books and learning. I don't see 
how the librarian who ‘‘never finds time’ to 
read or who doesn’t read a book on her own 
“in a month of Sundays’”’ can ever be a good 
librarian. Just as the salesman must be sold 
on his product to be successful, so must the 
librarian be sold on the pleasures and advan- 
tages of the written word. If time is “too 
precious to waste in reading,’ then this par- 
ticular librarian is in the wrong business. 

Granted, there are times in the lives of 
most of us when we are actually too pressed 
to read much away from the office; when 
even the 15-minutes-a-day-equals-24-books-a- 
year formula doesn’t help up. Then it be- 
comes our duty, not a privilege, to spend 
some of the time at the library reading or at 
least scanning reviews. The more a salesman 
knows about his product, the more the con- 
sumer trusts him. The same applies to 
librarians 


HE INDIVIDUAL STAFF MEMBER should 
strive to be a good citizen, active in 
many community affairs. His responsibility 
for participation rises in proportion to the 
professional responsibility he holds, Librar- 
ians and heads of public service agencies 
must take part. To a large percentage of 
people, anyone who spends most of his or her 
waking hours with books is suspect. So for 
one thing you have to prove your normalcy. 
It'll help you also to get the non-library 
point of view if you vary your lunch hour 
locale and companions. Try exposing your- 
self to the non-library world on every pos- 
sible occasion. I’ve always felt that living in 
a community other than the one you serve is 
a real public relations handicap. I don’t see 
how a branch head, unless he does an awful 
lot of commuting, can understand his com- 
munity by staying within the walls of the 
library for the 40-hour working week. 

Let's speak of another important trait in a 
library worker who is on his toes public rela- 
tions-wise: empathy — the knack of putting 
yourself in the shoes of the fellow on the 
other side of the desk. If you have empathy, 
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you'll know that everyone wants to feel im- 
portant. A man’s name sounds important to 
him. Learn to recognize and greet patrons by 
name. Every library has two or three books 
dealing with memory improvement. Some of 
the tricks sound impossible, but they do work. 
Empathy seems to be tied in closely with an 





The staff member is public rela- 
tions conscious when he: 
1. Puts himself in the patron's shoes. 
2. Takes time to explain his job as he 
does it. 
Exerts himself and racks his brain 
to help every patron. 
Keeps his word about looking up 
this or that or holding a book as 
requested. 
Deals sympathetically with com- 
plaints. 
Avoids pushing a patron from one 
staff member to another. 
Is a good citizen where he lives 
and works. 
Is courteous out of sincere friend- 
liness. 
Remembers always that each patron 
is an individual with individual 
needs and capacity for understand- 
ing. 











active sense of humor. Above all retain the 
ability to laugh at yourself. 

There is no need to go into all the qualities 
of the ideal librarian from the public rela- 
tions point of view. Sarah Wallace's Patrons 
Are People does it far more humorously and 
effectively than I could ever hope to. This 
particular publication is so good, incidentally, 
that I'd like to see every staff member, in- 
cluding the janitor, read it once when hired 
and then be given time every three months 
or so to review it and rate his actions against 
the ideals. 

Now, what about the “voice with the tired 
blood”? You've all heard it. You've also 
heard the voice that can’t say ‘May I help 
you?” without conveying the impression it 
means “What the devil do you want?" 
You've heard the whiner, the groaner, the 
exaggerated whisperer. I think it would help 
if we had access to tape recorders in our train- 
ing programs. Most people would at least 
attempt to change if they heard themselves as 
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others hear them. Your local Bell Telephone 
Company is always ready to assist you in stag- 
ing a workshop on effective speech and tele- 
phone manners and usage. 

Maybe I'm wrong, but I feel that the com- 
piling of a readable history of your institu- 
tion is a profitable investment. Staff members 
seem to be better disposed toward themselves, 
their fellow workers, their jobs and the 
public when they get a feeling of historical 
significance. I'd like to see history worked 
into the training programs. 

I find myself wondering whether it might 
be possible to appoint a staff public relations 
observer on a rotating basis. This would have 
to follow a series of classes or workshops on 
the problems of public relations and the staff 
would have to be conditioned psychologically 
for such a move. But the device has promise. 
Here’s the way it would work. After the staff 
is made thoroughly PR-conscious, the associ- 
ation elects a PR observer for the week, His 
job is to criticize and observe—not by name, 
but by action—the PR conduct of every phase 
of work with the public and with the staff. 
He posts a tabulation of offenses and bou- 
quets for other staff members, not by name, 
but by deed. Perhaps the order of the pink 
rabbit or some similar mock award could be 
presented for exemplary conduct under fire. 


AKING THE MYSTERY OUT of various 

aspects of librarianship will serve you 
well. So will the practice of suggesting al- 
ternatives when you have to turn down the 
request of a patron. There is still too much 
self-justification, rather than correction of 
techniques that ave caused complaints in 
the library world. 


Let me harp back to an earlier theme. 
There is not nearly enough new staff-member 
indoctrination in most public libraries. Even 
the part-time page should be exposed to a 
minimum of four hours’ instruction—includ- 
ing the showing of the 16-mm The Library 
Story which emphasizes people and tours of 
the various rooms and shelves, before he is 
allowed to venture on to the floor in his 
official capacity. If he is pushing a truck or 
carrying a volume, the public considers him 
an honest-to-goodness librarian. One con- 
fused answer, one rude retort, can ruin the 
reputation of the library staff—at least to this 
particular library user and his circle of 
friends. 


Good public relations is made up of trifles; 
as Michelangelo said, “Trifles make per- 
fection. But perfection is no trifle.”’ 
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WHAT HAPPENS WHEN AN ABLE LAYMAN GETS INTO THE ACT 


Lawyer Without Brief 


By Kathryn Sexton 


FULL-TIME LAWYER is a member of the 

Oklahoma City Public Library's staff. 
No—irate patrons are not bringing suit, nor 
does the library prosecute delinquent borrow- 
ers. However, this barrister’s legal training 
is an important factor in the work he has 
undertaken far from the formalized proce- 
dures of the courtroom. 

Walter Gray, Jr., is Director of the Okla- 
homa City Public Library's Community 
Workshop Division. From this division ema- 
nate such diverse programs as handicraft 
demonstrations for church school teachers, 
the highly successful series “Money and 
You,” and panel discussions on topics such 
as wills, mortgages, budgets, and investment 
planning. Workshops on training for citi- 
zenship, and on program planning for 
club leaders, film programs, ‘Reading with 
Speed” courses, Great Books groups and 
other varied groups are all meeting in the 
library's auditorium and meeting rooms as 
citizens gather together to study, to discuss, 
to listen, to see and to learn. 


The outstanding feature of the Oklahoma 
City Public Library's adult education pro- 
gram however is the many study discussion 
groups supervised by Mr. Gray and his staff. 
A probing legally-trained mind makes Mr. 
Gray an outstanding discussion leader. His 
belief in the discipline of training makes him 
insist that only trained leadership be involved 
in the discussion programs. Leadership train- 
ing courses are conducted and refresher ses- 
sions take place periodically throughout the 
year. The Community Workshop's staff takes 
particular responsibility for organizing and 
supervising the various groups. Mr. Gray, 
however, visits each group during one of its 
initial sessions as well as on occasion through- 
out the year. (Mr. -Gray is a bachelor. We 
feel sure a wife would complain of meetings 
every night.) He helps leaders analyze their 
techniques and does the same for participants. 
This constant evaluation process is funda- 
mental to the success of a continuing adult 
education program. 





Mrs. Sexton is the wife of Irvin Sexton, 
Director of the Oklahoma City Libraries. 
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HE COMMUNITY WORKSHOPS PROGRAMS 

bring in all kinds of people to the li- 
brary—the doctor, the secretary, the pastor, 
the geologist, the housewife, the account- 
ant, and the business man. Some come 
to look and listen as at the weekly series, 
“Holidays on Film,” or the Fine Arts series 
which include such subjects as modern drama 
and Japanese flower arranging. Next year 
these series may take entirely different topics. 
The program is a fluid, constantly changing 
one as the Community Workshop keeps itself 
aware of trends and needs among the people 
it is trying to reach. 

The core of the Oklahoma City Public 
Library's adult education program, however, 
is the study discussion groups. These figures 
indicate their extent: 


9 First Year Great Books groups; 
5 Second Year Great Books groups; 
2 Third Year Great Books groups; 
each of Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Sev- 
enth Year Great Books groups; 
each of Modern Literature, American 
Democracy, American Foreign Policy, 
Russian Foreign Policy, Economics 
and Politics, Transition and Tension 
in Southeast Asia, Aging in the Mod- 
World, Parenthood in a Free Nation, 
Discovering Modern Poetry; 
3 World Politics groups; 
{ Introduction to the Humanities; 
3 Looking at Modern Painting. 


Forty study discussion groups: how is this 
possible? Not the only answer, but certainly 
one of the answers is the volunteer leader- 
ship. Mr. Gray, whom friends call the best 
public relations man in the city, has as much 
by magnetic personality as any other quality 
attracted interested and active lay people to 
the program. They become involved as dis- 
cussants, they train as leaders, they receive 
further training and always they know Mr. 
Gray and his staff stand ready to help solve 
problems of leadership and organization. 
Some become dedicated to the values of the 
discussion group. Dedicated is not an ex- 
treme word to use when one learns that by 
request of the leaders themselves, a seventh 
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year Great Books group has been formed this 
year in which leaders participate as discus- 
sants with a rotating leadership. 

Several of these active leaders also devote 
an evening a week to the program at the 
El Reno Federal Reformatory, 30 miles from 
Oklahoma City, where inmates enthusiasti- 
cally participate in a dozen study discussion 
groups throughout the year. If lawyer-edu- 
cator Gray should ever need added incentive 
to continue his work, he has only to make 
his semi-monthly visit to El Reno, or receive 
still another telephone call from some ex- 
inmate who reaffirms the contribution a 
study-discussion group made to his adjust- 
ment to the world outside, 

The interest Mr. Gray has aroused in his 
leaders not only activates them in work- 
shop activities, but in library affairs generally. 
Several discussion leaders served on the com- 
mittee for National Library Week which 
focused the public view on the services 
offered by the library. Their activities were 
meaningful because they were well founded 
on knowledge of what today’s public libraries 
can do. It was a Great Books leader who is 
also a state legislator who helped pass an 
important piece of library legislation which 
will come before the voters in July, 1960. 

LAWYER AND 


ee Mr. Gray does not view the 
library as a headquarters only. All activities 
are library oriented and the Oklahoma City 
Public Library staff prepare book lists and 
displays for programs. Groups meet con- 
stantly in the library and staff members take 
part as individuals. Noon-hour book reviews 
by the library staff are presented weekly. 
Members of study discussion groups are con- 
stantly requesting library tours. The key 


a successful adult edu- 


* 


¢ 


word here is request. Mr. Gray is no rigid 
formalist, but the focus on libraries in his 
over-all program prompts the request by the 
group itself. 

Truly a community project, the Commu- 
nity Workshop originated with support from 
the Oklahoma City Junior League. Grants 
from various national adult education organi- 
zations were also of valuable assistance. 
Today the Oklahoma City Public Library has 
taken over 97% of the financial support. No 
fees are charged with the exception of the 
Reading with Speed course. Comunity in- 
terest remains constant too, Obviously, one 
of the reasons for this is that the people of 
Oklahoma City find what they need and want 
in the program. In addition, the programs 
receive the bright light of excellent publicity. 
Programs are held all over town, ranging 
from the Creative Crafts Workshop pre- 
sented on television, to the restaurant where 
the family language group meets and talks 
Spanish. Churches of all faiths are the meet- 
ing places for many groups. The schools are 
the scene of others, including a Parenthood 
in a Free Nation group, and six high school 
Great Books groups. This diversity gives the 
Workshop programs a community-wide ap- 
peal and support. 

Having a lawyer on the staff is also an 
asset to the library's over-all program. The 
objectivity of a man intimately concerned 
with the library, yet not trained in the in- 
tricacies of cataloging or the principles of 
book selection for example, is valuable at 
Administrative Committee meetings. 

Not many libraries, we fear, can find a 
lawyer so dedicated to adult education that 
he would be willing to make the sacrifices 
Mr. Gray has made to devote his time and 
efforts to it, but if you find such a person, 
hire him! 


— 


Mr. Gray (far right) in action at a leadership training course 
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This simple but effective display comes from the Jungle Warfare Training Center, 
U.S. Army Caribbean School, Fort Gulick, Canal Zone. 








How to Prepare a 


Library Staff Manual 


By Thomas Gilbert Brown 


NE STARTS ON THIS VENTURE, of course, 
with an over-all plan. I don’t mean 
over-all in the sense of combination shirt-and- 
pants . . . although there might have to be 
such a subject title in the index under the 
heading EMPLOY EES— Maintenance of 
Costumes. 


I really mean by an over-all plan a cover- 
all plan, and I don’t know why I didn’t say 
it in the beginning. This is one thing you 
learn in preparing a staff manual—say it in 
the beginning . . . then say it again in the 
middle and then at the end. And don’t forget 
the appendix. 

Now, it is obvious that your first task will 
be in deciding what things to include in your 
over-all plan—-and it is right here that many 
a budding career in the preparation and pro- 
duction of library staff manuals comes a 
cropper. And personally I'd rather come an 
uppance than a cropper, and would advise all 
budding library staff manuals makers to do 
the same. 


Now, let’s get started alphabetically on the 
potential subject headings. Now here is a 
possibility: ABBREVIATION. This could 
cover a multitude of library sins, from the 
habit of stenographers to shorten phrases 
and then forget what they shortened, to the 
abbreviation of important telephone mes- 
sages like URMOCALDINX for ‘Your 
mother called, dinner at six.”’ 

ABDOMEN. Here we have to draw the 
line sharply. The word is vulgar, and it 
must be borne in mind that your library 
handbook is addressed to refined as well as 
vulgar people. STOMACH would be left 
out for the same reason, if not more so. We 
advise compromising on a heading such as 
SUSTENANCE, TIME ALLOWED FOR. 

Well, well, we are way ahead of ourselves, 
aren't we? We were in the A’s. So, passing 
quickly past aberdevine and ablepsia as un- 
familiar terms even to librarians, we come 
upon the key category of 





Mr. Brown, retired Public Relations Direc- 
tor of the Brooklyn Public Library, recently 
went back to prepare Brooklyn's new staff 
manual. This is what happened. 
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ABSENCE: —due to 
—due to 


illness 
accident 
—due to sheer laziness 


—due to non-sheer laziness 
—pay during 

-no pay during 

makes the heart grow fonder 
—doesn’t 

Next in the alphabet comes ADMIT- 
TANCE, and we might well link with it 
PASSES, e.g. 

ADMITTANCE: 

with library matter 

with non-library matter 

with or without explosives 

use of bribery to obtain 
PASSES: 

using false 

making same at fellow employees 

baseball 

out: what to do when a person 

Well, we have no intention of going 
through the alphabet, but would like to sug- 
gest your inclusion of a few sine gua nons 
(a Latin phrase meaning if you don't have 
these you might just as well quit the whole 
thing). For example, SALARIES AND 
WAGES is an indubitable sine gua non. 

It should be clear by now what to 
include in your staff manual besides the obvi- 
ous matters such as PENSIONS, MILITARY 
SERVICE, HOLIDAYS, PICKETING, PIC- 
NICKING, AND TIME ALLOWANCE 
FOR SHOWER BATHS. The pneumatic 
tubes definitely are taboo as cigarette-stub 
dispensers, and high officials of the library 
should never be photographed in low atti- 
tudes, if any. Emphasize things like that in 
your Manual and man! you'll be hep to it! 

(Over-all Endall) 
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Promotion Aids for the 
High School Librarian 


-_ VARIOUS GROUPS within the high 

school, the title of ‘Librarian’ holds 
many meanings. To the school administra- 
tion, the librarian has to shine as an efh- 
cient, economical “keeper of the books,” 
and as an artistic designer of displays. To 
teachers, she has to be a source of quick 
information and inspiration, and an eager 
lender of materials. To the students she must 
reflect friendliness and helpfulness. If she 
doesn't disintegrate from the strain, the li- 
brary’s ability in all these directions will 
show in the worthwhile use made of the 
library by the total school — How 
else can she measure her work ? 

Two obvious tangible devices for attract- 
ing students and faculty to the library are 
displays and newspaper publicity. (EDITOR'S 
NOTE: Displays will be discussed at length 
in a special sixteen-page Guide in the April 
WLB) 

The school newspaper offers more than an 
opportunity to publish book reviews. Try 
using students’ and teachers’ preferences and 
library habits for a good article. As Mark 
Twain said, “A good compliment will last me 
two months,” and students love the compli- 
ment of seeing their names in print. 

A successful publicity stunt at our school 
employed a technique used in the automobile 
industry. Instead of publicizing the twenty- 
millionth automobile, we made a celebrity 
out of the student who checked out the 
6,000th book in the circulation count. We 
took his picture, gave him a prize, and put 
an article in the school paper. This drama- 
tized the circulation figures in a unique way, 
and provided good publicity material. 

Another minor but well-used device is a 
group of annotated booklists, divided by 
reader interests. Carefully chosen book jack- 
ets are used on the folder covers, and they 
are given such titles as “Especially for Girls,” 
“Animal Adventures,” and “Into the Future.” 
These annotated lists are more interesting to 
the average reader than the card catalog, and 
give him a starting point when he needs 





Mrs. Stanlis is Coordinator of Libraries, 
Riverview Community School District, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. 
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By Alma N. Stanlis 


inspiration. They must be kept up-to-date by 
adding notations as books are processed, It 
is also a good idea to issue to all teachers 
and administrators a complete list of new 
books added each month, and have those lists 
in an accessible folder. 


O BIG SPECIAL EVENT such as a book 
fair can do wonders to arouse interest 
in reading and in the library. If the fair is to 
be a success, the sponsors need to enlist the 
enthusiasm and aid of the total school staff, 
both in selection and selling. The Senor 
Scholastic Magazine has an excellent kit of 
ideas for such fairs; paperbound books seem 
to be the best choice because they are in- 
expensive and offer a wide variety of titles. 
A unifying theme for the displays, advertis- 
ing, and arrangement of books is helpful, as 
is a tie-in with either a total school project to 
raise money, for example, or with Book 
Week or National Library Week. 

There is good publicity and prestige value 
in having a specialty of some kind in your 
school library. Many public and college li- 
braries are able to develop special collections, 
and by careful buying, school libraries can do 
the same on a smaller scale. Make a point 
of ordering a few books for that specialty 
each year. You may choose to emphasize his- 
tory and biography related to your own state, 
to build an outstanding vocational collection, 
to secure autographed books, or to specialize 
in materials on one or more foreign countries. 


Some intangible ideas for promoting use 
of the library depend solely upon the librar- 
ian for fulfillment. She may have wonderful 
displays, and fine publicity, but may still be 
falling short in her personal attitudes which 
directly influence the climate in the library. 
It is very important for her to be careful of 
her answers to students and faculty, especia!ly 
when she is harrassed and hurried. If she 
isn't careful, she may discourage friends by 
negative or half-hearted responses. Replying 
with many “ifs, ands, and buts” to a teacher 
who asks if she can bring her class in during 
the last hour that same day will not encourage 
her to try again. Telling a student to ‘look 
in the card catalog” when he asks for help is 
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not the right answer. A positive reply will 
soften the blow, even if you must tell the 
teacher she is very welcome to come tomor- 
row, and if there is not much material avail- 
able for the student's term paper problems. 
Flexibility in scheduling and in rules should 


be the librarian’s byword. I don’t mean a 
whimsical disregard for rules one day, and an 
iron hand the next, depending upon mood; 
I mean a prudent regard for the individual 
student and his difficulties, and for the pri- 
mary purposes of the library. 


NOTHER INTANGIBLE ATTITUDE 

cerns book selection policies. Not only 
is it essential to order and process new 
books all year long to maintain the interest 
of the omnivorous readers, but also to select 
widely as well as wisely, for the gifted as 
well as the poor students. Even if only two 
persons read Plato and Homer, for example, 
the classics in world literature must still be 
available to those two. It is easy to provide 
for the reluctant reader, and perhaps harder 
to justify purchases for the few gifted ones. 
But the librarian has an obligation to empha- 
size quality, to show leadership in the choice 
of good materials. Don’t sell the best stu- 
dents short just because they are outnum- 
bered; they are the saving remnant of Ameri- 
can education. 


con- 
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“Telling a student 


the 


to look in 
card catalog when 
he asks for help 
is not the right 


answer.’ Mrs. 


Stanlis is at the 


right. 


Through personal experience, I have 
found that the standard lists do not provide 
enough scholarly or mature materials even 
for a basic collection. For College English 
11 and 12, a carefully selected but wide range 
of novels of all genres and nationalities is 
vital, along with good critical histories of the 
various literatures. The Modern Library edi- 
tions offer a very satisfactory selection. In 
the field of science, an excellent buying list 
is furnished by the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, in Washington, 
D.C., called ‘Books in the Traveling Science 
Library.’ Up-to-date, challenging books are 
essential in the pure and applied sciences if 
the collection is to be well used. 


One last suggestion: don’t be afraid to try 
something new. Rearrange the furniture; try 
a reader interest grouping; buy some of the 
drugstore booklets on cars, guns, etc., out 
of fine money; subscribe to a new maga- 
zine or two. Most important of all how- 
ever, let’s never forget that the best pub- 
licity device is the librarian’s own reading 
and enthusiasm for books, Get one good 
student to read a favorite book, and you will 
start a chain reaction among other students 
and possibly in their lives. This sort of in- 
fluence is certainly intangible, but is of in- 
estimable value. 
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NLW AND TEEN-AGERS: 





SUGGESTIONS BASED ON THE NEW NLW HANDBOOK 
By Margaret A. Edwards 


[_ maanans WHO HAVE WORRIED in the past over the public’s inclination to picture 

us in a house by the side of the road with ne rest of the world going by have an 
Opportunity to combat this idea during National Library Week. All public librarians 
want to advertise their wares but many find it difficult to get space in newspapers, to 
find audiences to address, or to convince the general public that the library is one of 
the most vital institutions of any community. 


During National Library Week all of us can have our say and it is important 
that we make use of the chance to say something worth hearing. Since teen-agers are 
to be emphasized this year, school and public librarians have the best chance they may 
have in a long time to wake up the younger generetion to read. 


In planning ways of celebrating the big week, we can be thankful anew for 
library assistants in the schools and youth advisory boards for public libraries, for any 
plans made for waking teen-agers up to read are far more likely to succeed if teen-agers 
themselves help make the plans and then work with and for us to carry them out. 


There are some fine ideas in the NLW organization handbook Open Wonderful 
New Worlds—Wake Up and Read. Even if one does not use these ideas in toto they 
set up a train of thought and suggest interesting variations for special circumstances. 
For instance: teen-agers might man a sidewalk booth in a downtown district where they 


2 


could give out reading lists, bookmarks, etc., and sign up borrowers (p. 23, item 8.) 


A reading survey (p. 24, item 14) would make good newspaper copy. bac hand- 
book suggests such subjects as “A Book I've Always Wanted To Read” How I 
Find Time To Read.” There are many ideas for surveys and if people in the wih eye 
are approached, newspapers will be glad to print interesting material. The handbook 
(p. 39, item 7) suggests an article for the school newspaper about the favorite reading 
of school leaders, teachers, and students. Page 41, item 20, suggests a survey of one’s 
school to see how many books other than text books were read by pupils since the first 
of the year or how many books parents have read since the first of the year. This last 
would be good copy for school or community newspapers and it could be converted 
into an original and interesting P.T.A. program. The public library's youth board could 
conduct surveys of prominent citizens. If a city possesses a professional ball club, it 
might survey their reading tastes. The result might be low in literary value but it 





Mrs. Edwards is Coordinator of Work with Young Adults, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Maryland 
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would be high in interest to the community. Or why not combine a survey of the 
professional ball players with a survey of outstanding school athletes? The latter is an 
illustration of the possibilities inherent in simply reading some of the suggestions 
offered in the handbook and following up the reading with a little individual brain 
storming. Some of this may also have been the result of reading page 33, item 8. 


The suggestion offered on page 41, item 
23, could be improved upon. Instead of an 
entertainment program of readings to be pre- 
sented for a P.T.A. program, why not work 
up to a contest with substantial prizes offered 
by a service club? Let the contest be open 
to any teen-ager who wishes to present a book 
he has read to an audience in such a way as 
to ‘‘sell” them on reading the book. Let the 
contestant present the book in any way he 
chooses — by reviewing it, dramatizing it, 
reading from it—in an allotted time. If an 
elimination could be made in a school assem- 
bly, semi-finals for a P.T.A. meeting, and 
finals on television with impressive prizes, an 
interest in reading the books would surely 
be generated. 


A variation of page 40, item 13, might be 
an “I Done It” party for either teen-agers or 
adults where each guest would wear or dis- 
play something created from a “‘how-to-do-it”’ 
book. Hats, Christmas card designs, pieces of 
furniture, tasty dishes, etc. etc. could be dis- 





played and here, too, prizes would add in- 
terest to the occasions. Mrs. Edwards 


c= IDEAS NOT INCLUDED in the handbook might be: 


1. A book and author luncheon for teen-agers planned inexpensively for a school 
cafeteria or on a more sophisticated level in a hotel. 


N 


A contest for each high school to select its ten most popular books. When 
they are selected, they might be the basis for a display in the school and public 
library. If there is more than one school in a city, the public library might 
set up a gala display featuring each school’s selection with that school’s colors. 
In addition, a display of what the grandparents of these teen-agers read would 
add a humorous, interesting touch. 


3. The newspapers might devote a page of the Sunday issue to reviews of adult 
books (new or old) by teen-agers. Certainly school papers could feature student 
book reviews during National Library Week. 


4. Somewhere in the handbook, as I remember, there is the suggestion of asking 
merchants to use books related to their displays in windows. Why not ask also 
that fashion show models carry appropriate books ? 


One could go on endlessly, but meantime one can meet with the student assistants 
or the young adult advisory board, and with them decide on the activities that will make 
one’s community wake up to the library and its work with teen-agers. 
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Keep Your Eye on the Audience and AIM 
0 


A PLANNED NLW PROGRAM 


ie PLANNING FOR NATIONAL LIBRARY 

WEEK last year, we started with two ques- 
tions: “What do we want to put across?” and 
“Whom do we want to reach?’’ Our answer 
to the first question: concentrate on areas in 
which the library relates to everyday life and 
emphasize specific services, such as program 
planning, ready reference, and library spon- 
sored programs, rather than reading as read- 
ing. We were also concerned with the 
general mood of what we presented and 
decided to be as light-hearted and informal 
in our approach as possible. Our own slogan 
seemed necessary. We decided to use ‘Relax! 
Get the facts! Ask your library!’ Cartoon- 
type drawings, informal lettering, and some 
colorful backgrounds on all the publicity 
contributed to this. 

But what audience? We suspect that func- 
tions or displays in the library tend to reach 
only those people who are already users or 
have strong specialized interests. Therefore, 
our activities within the library were aimed 
at definite groups. The Friends of the Library 
and the local historical society were co- 
sponsors of a lecture and tea. The topic, 
Morgan's Indiana Raid, and speaker, Hubert 
Hawkins, well-known historian in the state, 
attracted a certain segment of the community 
with its regional and Civil War interest. 

The other major activity within the library 
was a Career Day. Senior high school stu- 
dents recommended by teachers, counselors, 
librarians were individually invited and per- 
mitted to leave school early for it. A movie 
(Library Story), a talk on library career 
opportunities by an out-of-town libratian 
(picked for her attractiveness as well as 
experience), a tour, and refreshments, gave 
them an over-all view of the library field. 
Each student received a kit of publicity ma- 
terial on library careers. It’s problematical if 
any potential librarians were gained but it 
did increase the students’ knowledge of and 
respect for library work. 

How about the others? We wanted to 
relate services to people's interests, but obvi- 





Miss Collett is Head of the Extension 
Department at Gary, Indiana, Public Library 
ind was Chairman of the 1959 National 
Library Week activities there. 


By Joan Collett 


ously everyone in a city can't be seached 
directly. In newspaper publicity we did not 
try to have a large number of straight ‘book’’ 
articles. The book review secticn gave us gen- 
erous mentions, a lead editorial highlighted 
National Library Week one day, and activi- 
ties within the library got ample coverage. 
But we think these were read by only a por- 
tion of the newspaper audience. Our major 
newspaper publicity was a cartoon a day. 
The underlying idea of them was that when 
an everyday dilemma occurs, facts from the 
library often help. The day the paper ran a 
section on home improvement and construc- 
tion it was headed by a cartoon of a man 
with a hammer and saw standing by a house 
with a foundation, chimney and roof—but 
no sides. One day the woman's page had a 
harassed housewife holding a turtle in one 
hand and a saucepan in the other. Another 
day, a most befuddled man intertwined with 
the rigging on a sail boat appeared near the 
sports news. All of the cartoons had the 
heading: “Relax! Get the facts!’ and under 
the drawing: “Ask your library! National 
Library Week.” A feature story in the Sun- 
day supplement tied in with this idea. A 
local teen-aged puppet-maker who started 
through reading our books was pictured and 
the article described other “homemade ex- 
perts’’ who have developed skills through 
using library materials. 


UR DISPLAYS IN STORES around town 
tried to stress universal use of library 
materials and keep the light touch. A cartoon 
banner the length of one wall in the largest 
bank had a variety of people—from a man 
with a pushcart to a woman washing windows 
all with an open book. Its caption was: 
“In Gary nearly everybody uses 
the library.” 
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RELAX ! cet tne FACTS 


This same banner scaled to available display 
space was used in all library branches, Other 
downtown stores had varied mobiles or dis- 
plays combining their stock and books. 

Our other mass — project was a leaf- 
let. The usual heading “Relax! Get the 
facts!’” was used above a cartoon drawing 
of a semi-reclining man in a toga, with a 
flower in his hand and an open book in front 
of him. Inside, an assortment of typical short 
questions were scattered on the page with 
“Ask your library!” in largest type at the 
bottom right-hand corner. The back of the 
leaflet listed names, locations, and phone 
numbers of all the branches. This leaflet 
went to the parents of all elementary school 
children. We did wonder if giving them to 
the children at school would work. Would 
they take them home? We were pleasantly 
surprised. The number of over-the-desk and 
phone queries directly related to the folder 
showed that the leaflets did get home—and 
did get read and remembered. 

What radio publicity we did considered 
specific listeners at certain times. One local 
station has a wide following among teen- 
agers who listen to a disc jockey each evening. 
We had him interview one of our Teen 
Critics each evening that week. The teen- 
agers talked about their general activities as 
well as their participation in Teen Critics. 
Each of these young people represented a 
different school and a different part of town. 
Another station carried an interview with 
Mr. Van Handel, head librarian of Gary, 
and Mr. Hayward, Hammond's head librar- 
ian, at the time that men are driving home 
from work. 


OWEVER, our major effort during the 

week consisted of personal contacts 
by staff members. We combed our file of 
organizations in Gary for those that seemed 
to give the best community cross section. We 
chose the PTA Council rather than individual 
PTA’s, the AFL-CIO Council rather than 
individual unions, the major service organi- 
zations, and in general, the church, national, 
and professional groups that seemed of most 


significance. We also consulted with the 
Inter-Service Council of the Chamber of 
Commerce and with newspaper staff to make 
sure we were getting most representative 
coverage without undue duplication. The fifty 
groups that we finally selected were then con- 
tacted. We did not ask for an entire pro- 
gram (these obviously had been set earlier in 
most cases), but asked if a library represen- 
tative might have from ten to fifteen minutes 
at their regular meeting nearest Library 
Week, The response was excellent, In some 
cases we were asked to give a complete pro- 
gram and did so, These ranged from a talk 
on our proposed new building to film show- 
ings and book talks, but in general we limited 
ourselves to presenting short talks. A number 
of staff members were enlisted and jointly 
prepared these. We gave very concrete ex- 
amples of how individuals do use the library 
a personalized the talks for the specific 
group being addressed. 

In general, we feel that there have been 
very real results from our efforts this year. 
All the libraries have been impressed at the 
use that can be traced directly to our talks or 
brochures. Our file of available local speak- 
ers, for example, has been used much more 
since it was mentioned in a number of our 
talks. The number of desk or phone com- 
ments—'‘Someone from the library told us 
you'd have. or, “I guess from your 
folder. . .""—has been noticeable. We think 
the degree to which we kept our eyes on our 
audience and really aimed at them with our 
publicity, the emphasis on usefulness, and the 
attention to the mood of our publicity has 
had fruitful results. 
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8.10 For New York 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK IN WESTPORT 


By Alan Green 
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Westport Librarian Eleanor Street catches early bookworm. 





yr merece, CONNECTICUT is a suburban 
community some 50 miles from New 
York City with a population of 20,000 and 
an excellently equipped, very modern library 
under the direction of Eleanor Street. It 
is well above the national average in in 
come level and (we keep telling ourselves ) 
in intelligence level. It is unusual for the 
large number of its citizens who are active 
in the communication fields and who are 
nationally known as writers, artists, actors, 
educators and publishers. The National Li 
brary Week experiment which was tried in 
Westport could probably be roughly copied 
by almost any modern suburb and identically 
reproduced in any community approximating 
Westport’s population characteristics. 





Mr. Green, an advertising executive and 
mystery writer, was a member of Westport’ 
1959 NLW Committee. 
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The library in Westport is unusually well 
used by its citizens: 61% of Westport’s total 
population has library cards. Of all segments 
of Westport’s population, that which makes 
the least use of the library consists of the 
commuters. This is probably due in part to 
the fact that the average commuter leaves 
Westport five days a week by 8:10 A.M., and 
does not return until 6:28. He is probably 
unaware that the library is open two nights 
a week until 8:30, and he’s usually too busy 
with week-end chores and pleasures to think 
of it on Saturdays. It was this condition 
which underlay the experiment described 
here. 

On Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
April 13, 14 and 15, two four-shelf book- 
stacks, each accommodating 100 volumes, 
were placed side by side on a baggage truck 
at the Westport station surrounded by signs 
inviting the commuters to “WAKE UP AND 
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READ” and to “READ WHILE YOU 
RIDE.” Miss Street and one of her assistants 
were present from shortly after 6:31, when 
the earliest commuting train departed, until 
after the 9:13 had pulled out. High school 
boys were enlisted to move among the wait- 
ing passengers distributing four-page folders 
addressed to commuters and describing the 
library's services. At the bookstacks, com- 
muters were encouraged not only to borrow 
a book but also to sign up for a library mem- 
bership card. 

It had been decided to give the New York 
Herald Tribune an exclusive story and the 
Tribune had promised to send a reporter and 
a cameraman. A member of the committee 
inadvertently released the story to the New 
York Times which carried a description of 
what Westport was going to do about one 
week before the event itself. This story made 
the mistake of saying that certain local West- 
port celebrities would be present to ‘talk to 
the commuters.” 


EANWHILE, NEWSPAPERS IN WESTPORT 

and surrounding communities were told 
just enough so that they had reporters and 
cameramen at the station on Monday the 
13th. The story was offered to NBC and to 
CBS for filmed news broadcast coverage but 
both networks felt that they were already 
doing enough for NLW. On Sunday the 
12th, the Westport paper carried a quarter- 
page ad about the Week but made no refer- 
ence to the stunt at the station. However, the 
local Westport radio station was provided 
with “teaser” announcements indicating that 
something special was going to be happening 
at the station next morning, and these an- 
nouncements were run throughout the day 
along with general NLW plugs. 

On Monday the 13th, there appeared at 
the station cameramen from the New York 
Times, the Westport, Norwalk and Bridge- 
port papers along with reporters from these 
papers and the New York Herald Tribune, 
as well as a New York representative of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, and a wire service 
man. The Westport radio station sent a 
couple of technicians and a tape recording 
set-up to the station and recorded interviews 
with the chief librarian, members of the Li- 
brary Week Committee and various local 
celebrities who had made special appearances. 
These celebrities included Jerome Wiedman, 
Eva La Gallienne, Peter De Vries, Howard 
Whitman, as well as such well-known pub- 
lishers and residents as Curtis Benjamin, 
Alfred Knopf, Jr., and Joseph Thorndike. 
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The commuters, for the most part, stood 
a little distantly removed from the book- 
stacks and were reluctant to move into camera 
and reportorial range. As a consequence, on 
the first day, only a handful of books were 
borrowed, only a half-dozen people joined 
the library, and the Times, Tribune and local 
papers carried stories which described the 
stunt but indicated that Westport commuters 
were too sleepy-eyed at that hour to partici- 


-pate in it. On the second and third morn- 


ings, many more people came close to the 
stands, dozens of books were borrowed, a 
dozen memberships were signed up, and 
commuters in the advertising and publicity 
business expressed considable admiration for 
the stunt itself. The New York Herald Trib- 
une carried a follow-up story saying that, 
according to the librarian, many more people 
had participated on the second day than on 
the first. In addition to the stories mentioned 
above, a good picture of the display and of 
some of the celebrities appeared in the New 
York Times and in all local Westport and 
surrounding communities’ publications. 


N BALANCE, the stunt worked. It called 

fairly dramatic attention to National 
Library Week. Through the broadcasts and 
the folders which were given away, commu- 
ters were informed of the library's services 
and its opening hours. And, to quote the 
librarian of a neighboring library, “the West- 
port Library certainly reminded a lot of 
people of its existence.” 

Communities attempting to duplicate this 
stunt should make every effort to avoid any 
prior publicity except of the teaser variety 
and should make stronger efforts than were 
made in Westport to have “‘ringers’ among 
the commuters, ready to step up and appear 
to be borrowing books at the moment the 
cameras are snapping. The committee at- 
tempting to carry off a stunt such as this 
should include a member with access to news- 
papers and broadcast media, a member able 
to write radio announcements and other pub- 
licity stories, a local artist or a group of 
artists capable of preparing the necessary 
signs, and a chief librarian willing to get up 
at 5:30 A.M. three mornings in a row! 

One final note. We think the number of 
commuters making use of the library exhibit 
would have been greater had we posted signs 
at other parts of the station and its platform. 
The Westport station is a fairly long one and 
it is quite probable that commuters using one 
or another end of it did not know what was 
going on in the middle. 
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How Business and Industry Can Participate 
By Paul C. Cation 


HE OBVIOUS WAY to encourage represen- 

tatives of business and industry to par- 
ticipate in National Library Week at the 
local level is to ask them to serve on a local 
National Library Week committee. A repre- 
sentative from any segment of the commu- 
nity, however, should serve on such a com- 
mittee only with the understanding that his 
participation will be on an active basis. 
Without such an understanding, one of the 
basic purposes of National Library Week 
will be lost. If a community representative 
actually works on such a committee, he can’t 
help but gain a greater knowledge of the 
library and its services. Consequently, the 
library should gain another influential booster 
in the community. 

The business and industrial representatives 
in your community can be the best guides as 
to what promotional device will achieve the 
best results in your community. The follow- 
ing ideas, however, are some that have 
worked successfully elsewhere. 

In one community a representative com- 
mittee of each segment of the business, 
professional and industrial community was 
formed. This committee reviewed the busi- 
ness collection of the library and made 
recommendations as to changes or additions 
to this collection. This was not an attempt 
to supersede the professional librarian’s eval- 
uation of this collection, but merely a plan 
by which the borrowers or potential borrow- 
ers of books in this collection were used to 
evaluate the collection from their own spe- 
cialist viewpoint. If your library does not 
have a business collection as such, National 
Library Week could be a good time to inves- 
tigate the possibilities and potentialities of 
such a collection. 

One of the better ways to acquaint citizens 
with the library and its services is to get them 
into the library building and explain library 





Mr. Cation is President of the Board of 
Trustees, Peoria Public Library, Illinois, He 
gave this talk before the Illinois Library 
Association last November. 
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services to them while they are there. In one 
community this was successfully accomplished 
by serving free coffee during the usual coffee 
break hours and inviting all those who work 
in downtown offices and stores to the library 
for their coffee break. 


= HARDEST TASK in any civic club is 

that of the program chairman. It is 
particularly difficult to secure interesting, 
entertaining and informative programs for 
clubs which meet weekly, and consequently, 
these people are most receptive to suggestions 
for program ideas. National Library Week 
should afford an excellent occasion for li- 
brarians to — before these groups and 
discuss the library, its services, its plans, etc. 
If there are just too many of these groups for 
the professional staff to handle, a community 
pod we bureau could be formed, composed 
of those persons in the community interested 
in public speaking, such as Toastmaster 
Clubs, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. speech 
classes, and high school speech students. Ac- 
tually, the library serves a dual purpose in 
forming a community speakers bureau. Not 
only is the library reaching people in the 
civic Clubs, but through the use of non-library 
personnel the library is better acquainting the 
members of the speakers bureau with the 
library and its purposes. 

Most industries publish employee news- 
papers or magazines and the editors of these 
publications are most cooperative with groups 
which supply them with feature articles. It is 
suggested that in order to assure the NLW 
committee of correct and accurate coverage, 
however, these articles be written by the li- 
brary staff or a member of the public relations 
section of the NLW committee, and submit- 
ted directly to the editors. 

Finally, it should be observed that Na- 
tional Library Week will create no more im- 
pression on your community than will Na- 
tional Frankfurter Week unless the library 
recognizes the need for a continuing program 
which utilizes the enthusiasm engendered by 
the Week’s activities. 
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Wilson Company Scholarships Renewed 


On January 30, speaking at the 1960 Midwinter Conference, the president 
of the American Library Association announced a second four-year pro- 
gram of H. W. Wilson Company Scholarships. . . 


In January 1957 The H. W. Wilson Company launched a four-year program of 
scholarships to accredited library schools, the scholarships to be used “in such a manner 
as to further recruitment for librarianship.” The scholarships, each of $500, were 
offered unconditionally; receiving institutions were free to award them as and when they 
wished and could, if this seemed desirable, divide the amount among several students. 

Since there are over thirty accredited library schools in the country, a drawing was 
held at the 1957 Midwinter Conference of the American Library Association which 
determined the order of the awards over a four-year period. They have been made at 
the rate of about ten scholarships each calendar year. That program expires this December. 

Announcing the new program, Dr. Powell said that, beginning in January 1961, 
provided that they are accredited at the time, the same library schools will again 
receive scholarship checks of $500 each in the order determined by the original draw- 
ing, and under the same conditions. Any schools which achieve accreditation by that 
time will receive scholarships in the last year of the program. 

“It has been estimated that some ten thousand additional trained librarians are 
needed if existing library facilities are to be adequately staffed,” according to Howard 
Haycraft, president of The H. W. Wilson Company. ‘School populations are growing 
at an explosive rate and must have libraries to serve them. Public library services must 
be extended to something like twenty-five million people in this country who are at 
present without them. The flood of technological data produced by this age of tech- 
nology poses an immense new problem in documentary organization. We must some- 
how find means to attract people capable of meeting these new demands. Hence the 
Company's concern and this contribution to recruitment.” 


Awards in the second four-year program 
will be made as shown to library schools at 
the following institutions. 


JANUARY 1961: Universities of Atlanta, Wis- 
consin, Western Reserve, 
Western Michigan, McGill, 
Michigan, Toronto, Kentucky, 
Denver, and Washington. 


JANUARY 1962: Texas State College for 
Women, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pratt Institute 
and these universities: Co- 
lumbia, Chicago, Rutgers, 
Texas, Syracuse, and Catholic 
University of America. 


JANUARY 1963: George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Simmons College, 
and these universities: Okla- 
homa, North Carolina, Min- 
nesota, Southern California, 
Emory, Florida State, Louisi- 
ana State, and Indiana. 


JANUARY 1964: Universities of Illinois, Chi- 
cago, and the Drexel Institute 
of Technology. Also any 
other schools which may have 
achieved accreditation. 


Dr. Benjamin Powell announcing new 


scholarships at the ALA conference. 
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PUBLICITY 





That Worked 


Sand-lot Snowball 


Juno AIR FORCE BASE in San Fran- 

cisco won a John Cotton Dana Award 
a few years back. The same scrapbook then 
brought them a cash Air Force publicity 
prize. They invested the money in uniforms 
for their library baseball team — which in 
turn publicizes the library every time its mem- 
bers appear on the field. 

The team members pictured are all on the 
library staff, including the two attractive 
bat-girls. Johnson AFB librarian Geraldine 
Chang says: “In the two base leagues com- 
posed of Japanese personnel, our team placed 


third in both leagues, which consisted of 


nineteen teams each.” 


Television Elf 


667 ET's TELL A sTOoRY,” the weekly TV 

program of the New Orleans 
Chapter, Council of Jewish Women, has an 
estimated view audience of 50,000 children, 
according to estimates by the staff of WDSU- 
TV. “In addition, it stimulates numerous 
children to visit libraries and read the story 
which has been told as well as other books,” 
says Anita McGinty, Head of Children’s 
Work, New Orleans Public Library. 

The program, developed by Mrs. Herman 
M. Baginsky, chairman of TV storytelling, 
and her committee involves many people who 
select the stories, write scripts, prepare props 
and background scenery, in addition to those 
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who tell the story. Each program is intro- 
duced by an “elf” (three persons take turns 
in playing this part). She has no speaking 
part, but is identified with the program. 
WDSU-TV underwrites the cost of pro- 
duction and provides the time—15 minutes, 


9:45-10:00 A.M. on Sunday morning—as a 
public service. 


The staff of the New Orleans Public Li- 





Community coopera- 
tion is demonstrated in 
this 1959 National Li- 
brary Week display by 
the Maricopa County 
(Arizona) Free Library. 
A prominent Phoenix 
department store gave a 
conspicuous window 
spot for a relief map of 
the county, made by art 
classes in a local high 
school. On this, book 
deposit stations were 
represented by houses 
from a Monopoly set, 
each flying the town’s 
name on a_ pennant. 
Bookmobile stops were 
marked by small eight- 
sided STOP signs made 
on toothpicks with plas- 
ter of Paris bases. The 
library reproduced the 
official NLW poster in a 
31/,- by 5-foot blowup. 
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brary and the Council cooperate closely in all 
phases of the program, and a boost for the 
library is included in each show. Perhaps 
the outstanding example of cooperation is the 
appearance of the elf at each library agency 
during the summer months to distribute 
bookmarks and encourage the children to 
read. The response to the visits has been 
gratifying. 











Library and Two Veg. 


6 dine F. E. PARLIN MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
in Everett, ~ Massachusetts, distributed 
place mats to local organizations and restau- 
rants as part of last year’s National Library 
Week celebrations. .Designed by a local 
printer to specifications submitted by the li- 
brarian, Helen Currier, the place mats carried 
the NLW message, the library's address, and 
a list of its services, illustrated in blue with a 
sketch of the library building and a happy 
family of four, carrying books. 

The place mats were distributed to the 
following: 

Kiwanis Club, Rotarians, Masons, Lion's 
Club, Jewish Community Breakfast, Episco- 
pal Church Dedication Banquet, Deluxe Rail 
Restaurant, Shore Side Restaurant, Avco Re- 
search Laboratory Cafeteria, General Electric 
Co., Friday Club, Myrtle’s Restaurant, Whid- 
den Hospital and Grover Manor Hospital. 


Birthday Calendars 


IRTHDAY CALENDARS have become a 
“must’’ at Carondolet Library Boys’ and 
Girls’ Room. 

A big calendar showing the birthdays of 
famous people is drawn each month by a 
talented staff member. Since the birthdays 
can be chosen from World Book well in ad- 
vance of the time the calendar is displayed, 
this work can be done at times when there is 
a lull in other chores. 


The famous names are illustrated with 
symbols—an open book for an author, a 
crown for royalty, etc. Huckleberry Finn 
graced Mark Twain's day, and the Headless 
Horseman Washington Irving's. 

Children using the library add their names 
to the list. Whether we are told months in 
advance of a birthday (and this is the rule 
rather than the exception), or informed on 
the happy day itself, we print the child’s 
name on a small strip of paper and fix it to 
the calendar. 

Older brothers and sisters come in to an- 
nounce a new baby or to ask that a smaller 
child be remembered. School children linger 
at the calendar to discover birthdays of 
friends. And always they try to “hit” the 
same day as some illustrious personage . . . 
“Look Henry, I'm Davy Crockett’s twin.” 

The calendars are designed in colors which 
add much to their effectiveness. 

Grace Spear, Children’s Librarian 
Carondolet Branch 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 


Say It With Flower Shows 


HIS CARNEGIE BRANCH is the headquar- 

ters of the Hyde Park Garden Club. 
Several years ago, the Hyde Park area in 
North St. Louis was designated as a pilot 
rehabilitation project. A community council 
was established and in time it sponsored the 
garden club. 
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A handful of women came to the first 
meeting in May, 1957, held in a basement 
room of a school. The branch librarian at- 
tended that meeting, became a charter mem- 
ber, and offered the facilities of the branch 
to the group. At the present time, the mem- 
bership numbers more than fifty enthusiastic 
women gardeners, with an occasional man 
daring to sit in on a meeting. 

In the spring of 1958, the members de- 
cided to okauie the club's first birthday by 
having a flower show for adults and children 
in the library. Everyone enjoyed it so much 
that we decided to have another last May. 

The success of a show depends, of course, 
on good organization. Four women were ap- 
pointed co-chairmen and twenty-three others 
worked on committees. With a most capable 
president and with committees functioning as 
they should, it was hard work, but the results 
were the desired ones. 

Although we found the second show some- 
what easier to plan because of our 1958 ex- 
perience, we were beset by difficulties, We 
chose May 27th for the show and then 
realized that we should have picked an earlier 
date because iris, peonies and many bloom- 
ing shrubs had finished blooming by that 
time. For days before the show, it rained 
and rained and rained some more, so the 
roses and other cut flowers were not quite 
up to par. 

We had borrowed dozens of cases of clean, 
empty soda bottles from a neighborhood dis- 
tributor to use for the cut flowers. On the 
afternoon before the show these were filled 
with water and registration began. 

The branch is regularly closed on Tuesday 
night and that was a great help as we began 
our final preparations. We moved the heavy, 
eight-foot long oak tables this way and that 
way for effect, and then moved them all over 
again. Tables were padded, covered with 
plastic and then topped with white wrapping 
paper. Attractive posters were displayed, ex- 
hibits and demonstration tables were ar- 
ranged. 

On Wednesday, the branch opened at 
7:30 A.M. for the final registration of 
plants and flowers, which continued until 
10:00 A.M. At that time the judges arrived 
and went about their duties until 12:30 P.M. 


Meanwhile, the social committee was work- 
ing in the auditorium, setting tables and 
decorating the room with flowers. One of 
the members who does catering brought in a 
festive luncheon, Guests were the judges and 
a popular St. Louis newspaper columnist who 
is also a gardening enthusiast. 
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In the afternoon the judges gave talks and 
demonstrations on perennials, herb garden- 
ing, and irises. Classes from a nearby school 
visited the show. Station KSD-TV did a film 
which was shown on the 6:15 P.M. news 
program and again the next morning. Two 
weeks later a column appeared in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 

Crowds of people, both adults and chil- 
dren, came in the evening. Hostesses were 
on hand to greet and to talk to visitors. Each 
hostess distributed lists of books on garden- 
ing, available in the library. 

Neighbors, friends, and strangers became 
voluble over the plants and flowers, There 
were promises of slips and cuttings, ex- 
changes of gardening experience and advice, 
requests for ‘that book on African violets.” 

Flower shows are work, but to see a library 
filled with so many interested people that one 
has to pick one’s way through the crowd is a 
very pleasant situation for any librarian. 

Ruth Brennan, Librarian 
Divoll Branch Library 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Beg, Borrow, and Scrounge 


= GREENWOOD City and County Public 
Library in South Carolina had only 
$132,000 left for a building after they had 
bought a new, ideal site. They decided to 
sink all the money in the building and beg, 
borrow, and scrounge for new furnishings. 
The librarian, Elizabeth L. Porcher, says: 
“I appealed to the local textile mills for 
materials for draperies—which they not only 
furnished but made and hung for us. The 
local Kiwanis raised $2,000 for furniture for 
the children’s room. The Men's Garden Club 
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Lady in the doorway is Miss Porcher. At the rear door is Mrs. Raymond Wilson, 
another Greenwood County librarian. 


took care of the planting of lawns, trees, and 
informal rose garden, and the Women’s Fed 
eration of Garden Clubs voted to secure and 
put out for us the plantings suggested by our 
landscape artist. Two other local garden clubs 
arranged for the indoor planter to be taken 
of. The County Council of Farm Women 
gave us the chairs for the meeting room. Two 
local merchants gave shadow box display 
cases and another gave us pegboards for 
displays. Other merchants gave us a waxing 
machine, a vacuum cleaner, picture frames, 
tables, paint and paint brushes, curtain rods, 
Cxc., G0C., tC. 

“Gifts from individuals included 
some original drawings by local artist Ralph 
Ray, vases, flower arrangements, picture 
frames and decorative items too numerous to 
mention. 


cash, 


“As a result we have a building which is 
modern, functional, and furnished with the 
thoughtfulness that one usually sees in a 
home rather than a public institution. . . I 
think if you could see this small library and 
compare it with others that have been recently 
built with far less limited funds, you would 
agree with local borrowers who are very 
proud (and also interested in) ‘heir new 
library.”’ 


Miss Porcher had similar success with her 
bookmobile. She asked the advice of a local 
sign painter about ‘something different’ by 
way of decoration. He prepared a sketch 
which the Gerstenslager Company translated 
into the design shown above—and all for 
free. 
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WLB Wrote the Book 


T IS VERY SELDOM indeed that I write a fan 

letter to a magazine, but this is a special 
occasion. I want to tell you how much the 
Wilson Bulletin has helped me, and in what 
ways. 

This September our library club was noti- 
fied that we were to be host to the Eastern 
Kentucky Student Librarian's Association in 
October. We were obliged to plan and pre- 
pare for a day's entertainment for approxi- 
mately one hundred guests in four weeks 
and start from scratch! 

With the help of our trusty back issues of 
the Wilson Bulletin, we made it. 

The library club members decided that 
they would rather let the informational part 
of the program take the form of a test rather 
than a “speech,” which word automatically 
is translated into “boredom” when it hits 
the high school brain cell. 

So we used an adaptation of Julie Silagyi’s 
“Library Assistant's Self Evaluation’’ from 
the October 1956 issue. We gave them each 
a copy and let them take the test on the spot, 
but we did not take scores. 

After a game of the “mixer’’ type, we 
visited all the libraries on our campus: high 
school, junior high school, bookmobile, and 
elementary. Then we had lunch in the school 
lunchroom. Programs were made to repre- 
sent books, and the centerpieces were con- 
struction paper dolls holding chrysanthe- 
mums, each doll labeled with the name of a 
well-known book character. 
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After lunch and a short business meeting, 
our entertainment took the form of a skit. 
The scene was a library, with two bookcases, 
two library tables, several chairs, and a piano 
on stage. At center rear was a huge card- 
board book, the cover of which swung out to 
form a door. On the front of the book was 
a piece of butcher paper with the book title 
“Decimal Classification and Relative Index, 
by Melvil Dewey, illustrated by Roger Bur- 
ton.” Whereupon, Roger came out of the 
book and proceded to sing “I Am the Very 
Model of an Up-To-Date Librarian,” taken 
from the Wilson Bulletin, March, 1959. 

Then the “librarian’’ took his title off the 
book, leaving this one visible: ‘Books, Any- 
one? by Adele Fasick, illustrated by Mary 
Prater... Mary gave Miss Fasick’s article 
(January, 1958) as a reading. 

The next title was “Tammy-out-of-time, 
by Sumner, illustrated by Sharon Patrick,” 
who, of course, came through the book covers 
and sang “Tammy.” “Jt Happened One Fri- 
day, by Ruth Street, illustrated by Geraldine 
Daniels” (Wilson Bulletin, April, 1959) 
was the next title, the hilarious poem about 
the questions a librarian answers in the course 
of a day. 

Over the Rainbow” was sung by two of 
the girls, and their title was “A Girl Can 
Dream, by Cavanna.” 

Three seventh-grade librarians gave the 
skit ““The Book Hospital, by Ira Lois Brown’”’ 
(Wilson Bulletin, April, 1955). 

The only original thing on the program 
was a short talk by one of the senior library 
assistants. 

When everyone was on stage, they made 
a semicircle and sang as a finale ‘Around the 
World in Eighty Days.” 


Our guests were vocal in their praise of the 
day’s activities, the library club felt that none 
of it was boring, and I am singing the praises 
of the Wilson Bulletin. Thank you so much! 

June Baxter Rice, Librarian 
Paintsville High School 
Paintsville, Kentucky 


Happy Anniversary 


IFTY YEARS OF SERVICE at the Arlington 

Branch of the Riverside Public Library, 
California, was celebrated last December 11. 
The program copied the inaugural ceremony 
of fifty years before. 

In 1959, just as in 1909, wives of directors 
of the Arlington Chamber of Commerce 
shared with women’s church groups the work 
of handling decorations and refreshments. 
And just as in 1909, librarian Lizzie Burgess 
was there. 

Lizzie Burgess, now Mrs. Bryson, retired 
last year as librarian of the Downey, Califor- 
nia, Library. She recalled that in her day at 
Arlington she worked seven days a week, 
opening the library at 1 P.M. every day and 
keeping it open until 9 P.M. every night ex- 
cept Sunday, when she sneaked away at 5 P.M. 
She was paid $40.00 a month. 

The present branch librarian, Virginia 
Henderson, learned that until recently she 
had used Mrs. Bryson’s original desk and 
had carried on many of the same routines. 
The book collection, however, has grown 
from 960 to 16,000 volumes, and the staff 
now numbers nine. 

More than 200 people attended to honor 
an institution which for so many years has 
played an important role in the growth of 
the community. 




















































































































The Arlington Library at its dedication in 1909. 
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Lion Upstairs 


IBRARY HIDDEN AWAY on the second 
floor? A bright poster with a clever 
caption can get attention. Baltimore County's 
Arbutus Branch, although just one flight up 
in the center of the business area, wasn’t al- 
ways discovered by new residents—even with 
the sign over the stairs. So the staff and the 
art department at headquarters got together 
on the monthly poster scheme for the avail- 
able window upstairs, and the first of the 
cardboard cats, painted pianos and leering 


AT |HE 


lions began to appear, each with its brief 
invitation to borrow books. Comments? Most 
certainly—and amusement, too, from pass- 
ers-by. But best of all, some new library users 
who might not have found otherwise. 
Louise Hinkley, Special Services 
Librarian 
Baltimore County Public Library 
Towson 4, Maryland 


Service of the Month 


H°” WELL ARE THE services of the library 
known in any town? 

Each month, beginning in September, 
1959, we highlighted a specific service of the 
library. Large posters were placed in down- 
town store nn wis the bulletin board in the 
library hall had one large section set aside 
for the monthly “highlighted service,” radio 
and newspaper pone pe (weekly) was di- 
rected to this end and mimeographed sheets 
left with any club or group visited by the 
librarian during the month. 

THE SERVICE OF THE MONTH was the 
theme. In September, REFERENCE was 
picked, and posters, special signs in the 
library, and radio and newspaper publicity 
were used. During this month, all of the 
sixth grades in the public schools came to the 
library in individual class groups for special 
instruction in the use of reference material. 





Baltimore County staff artist Mrs. Jones at work. 
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Everyone's work- 
ing on the rail- 
road these days 
(see story p. 498). 
Here Wayne Gos- 
sage (right), li- 
brarian of Warner 
Library of The 
Tarrytowns, is 
handing out 
NLW (1959) 
material in the 
Tarrytown station 
of the New York 
Central. (Picture 
by Dan Berry, 
Tarrytown Daily 
News.) 








October's SERVICE OF THE MONTH was 
PROGRAM PLANNING. A bibliography of 
garden books in the library, special articles of 
interest to them in magazines and a “Flower 
Conditioning Chart’’ were bound in a mimeo- 
graphed booklet and given to every member 
of the four garden clubs in the city. 

November spotlighted sPECIAL EVENTS 
and the bulletin boards featured a “Let Us 
Be Thankful For—’ theme. Newspaper and 
radio publicity carried unusual or little 
known facts to catch the readers’ interest. 

For every special service pointed up by 
publicity there are always appropriate books 
on display in the library. 

Results? Intangible, perhaps. However, 
we do know that when the poster on PRO- 
GRAM PLANNING were in tern house 
windows, a number of new patrons came in 
for assistance and mentioned seeing the post- 
ers. Perhaps a month of continual publicity 
in many media on other subjects will have 
the same effect. 


Leola F. Millar, Librarian 
Rolla Free Public Library 
Rolla, Missouri 
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Bad Day in the Badlands 


A MONTH OR TWO BACK Margaret Stav, 
who is North Dakota’s State Demon- 
stration Bookmobile driver, was coasting 
along through the Badlands. With her were 
her young daughter Cynthia and a friend. 
Suddenly, out of nowhere, thundered a 
yelling bunch of riders, brandishing guns. 
Mrs. Stav came to a sudden halt. The banéitcs, 
speaking through masks, said they had come 
for books. 

Mrs, Stav was still negotiating with the 
thugs when Sheriff Earl Kramer of Mott and 
a posse of deputies arrived on the scene and 
surrounded the masked riders. 

Turned out that the whole thing was a 
stunt staged by the Mott Saddle Club, a 
group organized last summer to drill and 
participate in parades, etc. 

The photograph y eer" from a tele- 
vision still and not all it might be, we're 
afraid) shows the moment of truth, with the 
bads in custody and the gallant sheriff talk- 
ing to Mrs. Stav. It is to be hoped that the 
bandits did not escape without learning that 
there are simpler ways of acquiring books. 
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TALKING POINTS 





One of the pleasant things about the prac- 
tice of librarianship is that nothing we do is 
ever wasted. A oetslet can watch a tele- 
vision commercial, read a pamphlet someone 
left in the train, browse through a dictionary 
or a comic strip, watch a football game or 
take a vacation in Mexico, all with the com- 
fortable assurance that sooner or later some- 
one is going to ask a question and he is going 
to know the answer because of it. 

Similarly, and particularly in the fields of 
library publicity and public relations, the pro- 
fession permits the satisfaction of all those 
half-grown creative urges that less fortunate 
individuals have to strangle as soon as they 
are old enough to go to work. 

The bank clerk who wants to paint had 
better forget it until Sunday afternoon; the 
boiler maker who wants to direct television 
plays can only dream. But librarians can act, 
paint, write, debate, play a trombone, carve 
soap or design furniture. We can call it 
programming or promotion or display work. 
And we can get paid for it. 

And, what is better, it’s all in a wholly 
admirable cause, all dedicated to the increase 
of reading. 


LMOST ANY OTHER kind of salesman has 
an immense disadvantage. His product 
may or may not be a good one, but his income 
depends on his success in selling it, and every- 
one knows it, and is wary. Librarians, by 
contrast, have a good product, perhaps the 
best there is, and have nothing to gain or 
lose by selling it except personal satisfaction. 
Everyone knows that, too, or ought to, which 
puts us in a perfect public relations position. 

Maybe that's the trouble. 

Nicholas Samstag, promotion director of 
Time magazine, speaking at a Library Public 
Relations Council meeting, said that librar- 
ians have a high “psychic income.” We ex- 
pect people to be grateful for our services 
and we publicize them, he suggested, with an 
air of condescension. A fair example is the 
National Library Week slogan ‘Wake Up 
and Read.” 

At the other exereme is the dusty shroud of 
silence which hangs over many libraries. This 
may be an expression of condescension car- 
ried to its logical conclusion (“People just 
aren't good enough for our books’’), or it 
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may be an excess of humility (“Our books 
really aren't worth bothering about’’). 

Somewhere in between is a reasonable atti- 
tude to library public relations. We would 
suggest, tentatively, that such an approach 
would be based on the firm but unextravagant 
conviction that some books are important- 
some books, to some people, at certain times. 
The function of library publicity might then 
be regarded as the enlargement of the last 
two categories. 

If this definition is acceptable, we might 
then move on to the conclusion that in this 
present imperfect world, not everyone is even 
yh pone reader. And that, since our supply 
of ammunition is limited, we should conserve 
it, aiming first at that middle-brow fringe of 
non-readers most immediately accessible to 
conversion. 

This would suggest that hard-sell tactics 
pitched at the level of the community's low- 
est common denominator are not appropriate 
for publicizing the kind of books public li- 
braries are supposed to contain, Books are 
not some kind of Indian snake medicine, and 
librarians who claim that their product will 
meet everyone's every need should be turned 
in to the FCC. 

On the other hand, and finally, we might 
conclude that condescension will not sell such 
books, because it will not sell anything. We 
will not convert anyone to reading by inviting 
him to Wake Up and Do It. Potential read- 
ers who become converts do so for quite other 
motives than a Better-Read, Better-Informed 
America. They do so because they personally 
want information, or because they are lonely 
and want the company of books, or because 
they want a better job, or because they are 
snobs, or because they are dissatisfied with 
themselves and believe that books can change 
them. 

This is not really fair. The NLW slogans 
are aimed primarily not at individual non- 
readers, but at organized society, and the 
Week's major success has been in rallying the 
support of organizations, from Boy Scouts to 
network television—and libraries. 

Our point is that the two targets for library 
publicity—organized society, and the indi- 
vidual non-reader—should not be confused; 
we need to hit both. This issue of WLB sug- 
gests some ways of hitting both, during Na- 
tional Library Week and after. 
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B O O 4 S # FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


[A monthly review of nonsubscription publica- 
tions. The judgments expressed are independent of 
The Wilson Company. Communications should be 
addressed to Mrs, Cheney, Peabody Library School, 
Nashville 5, Tennessee.} 


Reference Books Checklist 


1. WaLrorpb, A. J. Guide to Reference Ma- 
terial. London, The Library Association, 1959. 
543p. Price to members, $9; available to non- 
members in U.S. from Bowker, N.Y., $12.15 

2. BryANnT, E. T. Music Librarianship. Lon- 
don, James Clarke, 1959. 503p. $6.50 (Available 
in U.S. from Hafner Publishing Co., New York) 

3. American Library & Booktrade Annual, 1960. 
New York, Bowker, 1959. 309p. $5 

4. TiLtToN, EvA MaupeE. A Union List of Pub- 
lications in Opaque Microfilms. New York, Scare- 
crow, 1959. 346p. $7.50 

5. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
script Collections in the 
Libraries; a descriptive list. 
University Libraries, 1959. 

6. Who's Who in 
Dorothy B. Gilbert. 
718p. $22.50 

7. CLAPP, JANE. Art in Life. 
crow, 1959. 504p. $12.50 

8. RresterR, DorotuHy W. 
Arrangers. Princeton, Van Nostrand, 
$7.50 


9. MarsH, Moreton. The Eas) 
lecting and Restoring American Antiques. 
delphia, Lippincott, 1959. 176p. $5.95 


10. STERLING, CHARLES, Svsill Life 
New York, Universe Books, 1959. 
plates. $17.50 

11. JONES 
American 
1890, Cambridge, 
192p. pa. 

12. LOHF, KENNETH A. and 
SHEEHY. Frank Norris: a bibliography. Los Gatos, 
Cal., Talisman Press, 1959. 107p. $5.75 


13. Buros, Oscar K., ed. The Fifth Mental 
Measurements Yearbook. Highland Park, N.J., 
Gryphon, 1959. 1292p. $22.50 


14. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. Occu- 
pational Outlook Handbook. 1959 ed. Washing- 
ton, Govt. Print. Off., 1959. (U.S. Dept. of Labor 
Bulletin no.1255) 785p. pa., $4.25 


15. Keyes, H. M. R., ed. International Hand 
book of Universities. 1st ed. Paris, International 
Association of Universities, 1959. 338p. $6. (Dis 
tributed by American Council on Education) 

16. BoGue, DoNALD J. Population of the United 
States. Glencoe, Ill., Free Press, 1959. 873p. 
$17.50 


LIBRARIES. Manua- 
Columbia University 
x08 York, Columbia 
104p. pa. $3.50 

American Art. Edited by 
New York, Bowker, 1959. 


New York, Scare- 


Design for Flower 
1959. 173p. 


Expert in Col- 
Phila- 


Painting. 
165p. and 


HowArD MUMFORD. Guide to 
Literature and Its Backgrounds Since 
Harvard University Press, 1959. 
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17. MONROE, MARGARET E, and JEAN STEW- 
ART. Alcohol Education for the Layman. New 
Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers University Press, 1959. 
166p. $5 

18. Larousse Encyclopedia of Mythology. 
York, Prometheus Press, 1959. 500p. $15 

19. FRAZER, JAMES GEORGE, The New Golden 
Bough. New York, Criterion Books, 1959, 738p. 
$8.50 

20. Biennial Review of Anthropology, 1959. 
Edited by Bernard J. Siegel. Stanford, Stanford 
University Press, 1959. 273p. $6 

21. GOLDMAN, SyLviaA. Guide to the Literature 
of Engineering, Mathematics and the Physical Sci- 
ences. Silver Spring, Md., The Johns Hopkins 
University Applied Physics Laboratory, 1959. 52 
leaves. pa. apply 

22. HECHTLINGER, A., 
Dictionary. Indianapolis, 
784p. $10 

23. GAYNOR, FRANK. Concise Dictionary of 
Science. New York, Philosophical Library, 1959. 
546p. $10 

24. Serrz, ARMAND and FRANK GAyYNoR. Dic- 
tionary of Astronomy. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1959. 439p. $6 


Tools of the Trade 


New 


comp. Modern Science 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1959. 


The Library Association’s new Guide to Refer- 


ence Material’ is most distinguished for the length 
and quality of its annotations. Its 3,000 main en- 
tries, arranged by the 1957 abridgement of the 
Universal Decimal Classification, with author- 
subject index, are supplemented by numerous sub- 
sumed entries which are less fully annotated, About 
70 special librarians or subject specialists are re- 
sponsible for the discriminating selection of titles, 
which stress current British publications, but in- 
clude both British and American editions with 1957 
prices, often in both British and foreign currencies. 
Particularly strong are the sections on encyclopedias 
and technology, while maps, anthologies and most 
books on librarianship and older general bibliog- 
raphies, source books and periodicals have been 
deliberately omitted. Though the work went to the 
printer between June and November, 1957, entries 
for important new titles were added in an effort to 
make the guide as up-to-date as possible at the 
time of publication. New editions every five or six 
years and listing of new titles in the Library Asso- 
ciation Record are planned. Though less compre- 
hensive than Winchell, its full annotations and 
up-to-dateness make it a most useful supplement 
to American sources of information on reference 
materials 

Another British source of note is Music Librar- 
ianship.? Intended as a guide to the establishment 
and maintenance of music collections in public 
libraries, it will have a much wider usefulness, 
particularly since its bibliographic features include 
graded lists of scores and fully-annotated lists of 
reference books and periodicals, whose descriptive 
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and critical evaluations give examples of typical 
entries found in indexes and bibliographies dis- 
cussed. The author freely admits his debt to Mc- 
Colvin and Reeves’s earlier work, now long out of 
print and hard to come by. Thus this new guide 
will fill a real need, especially since it reflects both 
British and American library materials and prac- 
tices. 

This column cannot attempt to review each issue 
of an annual, but each new issue of American 
Library & Book Trade Annual® continues to add 
new features which make it worthy of note. The 
same is true of the 1960 issue, which gives for the 
first time a detailed chart on building costs for 
public, college and university libraries in 1959; 
salary information for large academic libraries; 
comparative international book trade statistics for 
1954-1958; standards for college libraries and 
standards for indexing; a report on the library 
technology project; and articles on graduate pub- 
lishing courses. Thus it continues to expand to 
meet the growing needs of the profession. 

Growing use of microfilm is evident in Tilton’s 
A Union List of Publications in Opaque Micro- 
forms,* a dictionary arrangement of 3162 entries 
found in 23 American publishers’ listings. Since 
main entry is that supplied by the publisher, it 
must be used with care as a finding list. Nor 
should its very broad subject index be depended on 
for more than a very general approach, though it 
does reveal an astounding number of entries for 
physical education, many family histories, and 
many entries for music and chemistry. But even 
with these limitations it is a useful source of prices 
and availability, and if future editions are planned, 
perhaps more attention to bibliographical consist- 
ency and no attempt at indexing would be wise. 

Published catalogs of manuscript collections in 
individual libraries continue to be of interest to 
other research libraries since we have no compre- 
hensive guide to this type of material. A recent 
addition to the field is Manuscript Collections in 
the Columbia University Libraries,’ which gives 
name, type, size, location, source, long-term use 
restrictions, and general description of contents of 
294 collections, and whose subject index reveals 
that they range from academic freedom to slavery, 
acapuncture to woman suffrage, though the ma- 
jority are biographical. 


Arts and Crafts 


Who's Who in American Art® has expanded its 
brief, factual biographies from 6,000 to 7,000 since 
the 1956 edition, to include museum directors, 
associate and assistant directors, heads of college 
and university art departments, as well as a few 
artists from Alaska for the first time. Based on 
information supplied by the biographees, its uneven 
coverage outside of the metropolitan areas and its 
inclusion of some out-of-date information could be 
corrected if artists would heed the editor's state- 
ment that “corrections and new names will always 
be welcome.” Here is one: list Marion Junkin 
under Lexington, Virginia, not Nashville, Tennes- 
see, in the geographical index. 

Art in Life® cumulates and augments the listings 
of art reproductions in Life’s own indexes from 
1936-1956, with selective listing of photographs of 
architecture, sculpture, and decorative arts, and 
portraits of artists, historic and literary personages, 
arranged in one alphabet by artists, titles, and a 
few subjects. This should be a real time-saver in 
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locating reproductions of individual works though 
it cannot be used as an analytical subject index. 

Design for Flower Arrangement* provides a 
sound text, handsome illustrations and a series of 
workshop lessons by an artist who relates the fun- 
damental principles of design in art to those of 
flower arrangement. Her discriminating taste and 
method of presentation make this an excellent 
handbook for garden clubs and public libraries. 

The Easy Expert in Collecting and Restoring 
American Antiques® is also a good public library 
title, with its advice on where and how to buy, 
suggested tools and materials, and explanations of 
basic steps to be used in restoration of furniture, 
described under sections on chairs, clocks, etc. 
Photographs and drawings illustrate the interesting 
and informal text. 

Still Life Painting” is distinguished for the 
number and quality of its well-selected reproduc- 
tions which are juxtaposed to illustrate some new 
views on the origins of the modern still life. In 
tracing the development of this art from antiquity 
to the present time, the author analyzes the earlier 
period in some detail, giving a synthesis of the 
developments from the 17th century to the present 
and reflecting his very positive opinions and wide 
scholarship. 


American Literature 


Guide to American Literature and Its Back- 
grounds Since 1890," shows considerable revision 
in its second edition, with added titles, new edi- 
tions, and deletion of obsolescent titles. But it 
continues to reflect the critical judgment of Howard 
Mumford Jones and emphasizes the social settings 
of belle lettristic writing, belittles the “New Criti- 
cism” and tends to represent the popular in its 
outlines covering forms of writing. Quick reference 
use is hampered by separate tables of contents for 
its two parts, neither giving page references, and 
the lack of an index to part I. Thus one must leaf 
through the pages to find the critical list of maga- 
zines, the list of memozable publishing dates, or 
lists on architecture, sculpture and music, on social 
and economic history and problems, or American 
publishing. In spite of its bias and inadequate 
indexing, it is a significant selected and annotated 
bibliography of writing about the American scene 
since 1890. 

Frank Norris, a Bibliography,” in its 525 num- 
bered entries, reveals the stages in Norris’ develop- 
ment as a novelist, how widely his novels were 
reprinted and translated, and their critical recep- 
tion, both at time of publication and in books, 
theses and periodicals which have appeared since, 
in the U.S. and abroad. The full bibliographical 
description of first editions, based on examination 
of the works, the grouping of his periodical pub- 
lications by genre, and the exhaustive list of writ- 
ings on Norris, should make this the definitive 
bibliography of a novelist categorized by Jones as 
a “meliorist” in the title listed above. 


Social Sciences 


Important new editions of established titles in- 
clude The Fifth Mental Measurements Yearbook,” 
that tenacious publication which continues to in- 
crease in scope in spite of financial difficulties, now 
containing 957 tests, 698 original test reviews by 
350 reviewers, 48 excerpts from test reviews in 
16 journals, and 6,468 references on the construc- 
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tion, use, and limitations of specific tests. These, 
as well as the excerpts from reviews of 485 books 
on measurements and closely related fields should 
convince the most sceptical that we live in an age 
of testing—achievement batteries, character tests, 
English, fine arts, intelligence, and multiple apti- 
tude batteries lay waste our powers. So it is vital 
that we have critical evaluations, and more than 
one, for while one reviewer may consider a manual 
“a good instrument for further research’’ another 
cites it as “exemplary for the confusion, and preten- 
tiousness of the author's thinking and writing . . . 
its validation is a muddle because of the author's 
evident misunderstanding of theoretical founda- 
tions.” Indexes of names and titles are appended, 
to be further supplemented by Tests in Print, 
planned for publication in 1960. 

Another title, giving career information for use 
in guidance, is the Occupational Outlook Hand- 
book, whose fourth edition describes the employ- 
ment outlook, nature of the work, qualifications 
needed, working conditions and earnings for each 
of the 600 occupations listed, to be reprinted in 
1960 as a series of 89 pamphlets for use in vertical 
files. Employment opportunities for programmers, 
a new group of workers who prepare the “‘instruc- 
tions” for the electronic computers, are expected to 
remain very favorable through the early 1960's; and 
special librarians, particularly in science and tech- 
nology will be greatly in demand, reflecting empha- 
sis on industrial research, as well as teachers and 
beauty operators, according to this indispensable 
source of vocational information. 

International Handbook of Universities™ gives 
principal officers, structure, admission requirements 
and fees, degrees and duration of studies, libraries, 
publications, and size of academic staff and student 
enrollment for nearly 450 institutions in some 70 
countries, chiefly in Europe and Latin America, 
with brief mention of over 1,000 more. Based 
on information supplied by the institutions them- 
selves and arranged geographically, it serves as an 
excellent companion volume to American Universi- 
ties and Colleges. 

The Population of the United States * admirably 
interprets the statistics on composition and charac- 
teristics of the population drawn from hundreds of 
books, special government reports and unpublished 
tabulations. Arranged under familiar categories 
such as age, sex, marriage, death and occupation, 
it reveals that librarians are listed among the occu- 
pations least favorable to the increased participation 
of women: 1940 to 1950, while the number of 
female chemists, radio operators, and veterinarians 
have increased by leaps and bounds. As an exhaus- 
tive source of statistics as well as comment on the 
implications of the potential paroxysm of growth, 
it is basic for university and large public iBessies 

Alcohol Education for the Layman™ is a recom- 
mended list of books, pamphlets, periodicals, and 
films, prefaced by a fully annotated bibliography, 
which is unique in its extensive indication of sug- 
gested users for each title, from church study 
groups to various types of drinkers, e.g. alcoholics 
not yet seeking help, and the problem drinker. The 
librarians who compiled this useful ‘ist acknowl- 
edge the financial assistance of the United States 
Brewers Foundation, and 540 hours of staff time 
from 816 libraries. 

Larousse Encyclopedia of Mythology,” a transla- 
tion from Larousse Mythologie Generale, is a series 
of cyclopedic articles by various authors on the 
mythologies of the world, whose numerous illus- 
trations and infrequent citation to sources should 
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make it more attractive to the layman than the 
scholar. The purple prose on the book jacket leads 
one to expect a more sensational treatment than the 
contents reveal, for we are told that “to read on is 
to be plunged headlong into the exotic mysticism 
of the East. . .” 

No illustrations adorn The New Golden Bough,” 
a revised abridgment of this well-known classic, 
which holds to the original in all basic respects, 
but eliminates secondary material now obsolete as 
a result of recent anthropological studies. It elimi- 
nates, for example, Frazer's lengthy discussion of 
the relation between Magic and Religion, because 
his view that Religion is due to a refinement of 
the more primitive “magical” mentality has now 
been shown to be a mere product of late nineteenth- 
century evolutionism, without adequate basis, It 
also attempts to cite more recent literature and 
suggests a different construction of some of the 
earlier data, making this a necessary companion to 
the earlier 12 volumes and Aftermath. 

Further evidence of the rapidly increasing output 
of anthropological writing is the appearance of the 
first Biennial Review of Anthropology™ whose 7 
sections by various authors review and re-evaluate 
recent trends in anthropological fields of social and 
cultural change, social organization, language, and 
psychocultural studies. Selection of fields is based 
on quantity of output since 1955 and future vol- 
umes will review new major areas of interest as 
they emerge. The chapter on recent trends in Soviet 
anthropology covers a somewhat longer period as 
it includes an analysis of publications from 1946-55 
based on a Soviet index of articles. Complete bib- 
liographical citations and an analytical subject index 
further enhance the value of this important review. 


Science and Technology 


Guide to the Literature of Engineering, Mathe- 


matics, and the Physical Sciences™ is a useful ot 
plement to Parkes guide, since it contains, in addi- 
tion to a list of periodicals and abstracting journals 
of interest to the Applied Physics Laboratory, a 
section which updates Parke, and one listing books 
and periodicals in the fields of automation, ballis- 
tics, chemistry, mechanical engineering and fluid 
dynamics, not found in Parke. There are no anno- 
tations. 

Bobbs-Merrill’s Modern Science Dictionary™ is 
the effort of a high school science teacher to supply 
definitions in “every branch of science taught today 
in high schools” and the most important accom- 
plishments of our “nuclear age” which will be 
suitable for both the student and the average adult. 
Its more than 15,000 brief entries include a few 
biographies of scientists, no mathematics, no see- 
references except for variant spellings, and no ref- 
erences to the black and white drawings, nine to a 
page, scattered at random through the volume, 
making these almost useless for reference purposes. 
Some entries are inverted, e.g. lens, converging; 
others are not, e.g. convergent lens. Some are both 
ways, e.g. aberration, chromatic and chromatic aber- 
ration, with some difference in the wording of the 
definition. And while the words are defined only 
according to their scientific meanings, they are 
sometimes so briefly treated that those found in an 
unabridged dictionary would be clearer, especially 
when accompanied by an illustration, e.g. abdomen. 
Because of its high price, school librarians may 
hesitate to buy this edition, which could be im- 
proved by illustrations accompanying the defini- 


(Continued on page 521) 
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National Library Week 


, YOU INTEND to have an effective program of 
activities for National Library Week, April 3-9, 
you should at least be doing some fairly intensive 
planning at this point. The poster should be 
ordered, together with an adequate amount of the 
attractive bookmarks so very popular with the chil- 
dren. 

William I. Nichols, chairman of the National 
Library Week Steering Committee, states that the 
purpose of this annual event is to encourage life- 
time reading habits and the use and support of 
libraries of all kinds by everyone. Its goal is ‘‘a 
better read, better informed America.” 

Last year at Casis we had a group of children 
visit and study the library resources of Austin and 
then, in turn, give talks on five types of libraries to 
every class in the school. This simple but effective 
program was described in greater detail on this 
page in the June, 1959, WLB. Now we are trying 
a different plan. All during the month of March 
one of the fifth grades will be studying with me the 
history of libraries. Starting back with the begin- 
nings of books, libraries and printing, we shall 
prepare a good overview of this development, plus 
brief descriptions of some of the y‘eat libraries of 
the world. Again in teams of five vu: .ix, the chil- 
dren will visit the classrooms and share their 
knowledge with other children. Since the teacher 
of this particular class has selected ‘developing 
enthusiasm for learning through the library” as her 
special project for the year, this program for Na- 
tional Library Week fits in very well with her 


activities. 


Something New in Book Reports 


From Mrs. Glenn Balch of Boise, Idaho, wife of 
the popular children’s author, comes this unique 
idea for a language arts or library activity. She 
says she found it in a fan letter to her husband. 
The children in one school were asked to write 
additional chapters to their favorite books. This 
should produce some interesting results as children 
frequently bemoan the fact that books “end too 
soon. 

I was describing this idea to one of my sixth- 
grade girls. We agreed that it would be a challeng- 
ing experiment but also came up with another 
suggestion. It would be fun to try to rewrite the 
ending of some book when we were dissatisfied 
with the author's conclusion. For example, as a 
child I was a little unhappy because Louisa May 
Alcott in Little Women did not let Jo marry Laurie 
instead of her professor (although I must confess 
that with maturity, my feelings have changed en- 
tirely). Barbie said that she would like to change 





School and children’s librarians are invited to 
send ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire 
at Casis Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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the ending of Mary Chase’s Loretta Mason Potts. 
It had left her very much up in the air and dis- 
satished. If any of you should try one of these 
ideas, let us hear the results. 


To Choose Books Wisely 


About thirteen years ago when I was Director of 
the University of Chicago Materials Center, I 
started a modest mimeographed leaflet, evaluating 
the review copies of children’s books received by 
the Center. Over the years this small leaflet has 
grown amazingly and has become one of our best 
book selection media, The Bulletin of the Center 
for Children’s Books, Published 11 times yearly, 
each issue contains between 80 and 100 extremely 
critical reviews, which are the result of group 
evaluation by the staff of the Center with the help 
of specialists on and off the campus of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

It is mow ten years since I left Chicago and 
became the Librarian at Casis, and incidentally a 
constant user of this book selection aid. Despite 
the fact that it has of necessity increased in price 
(from 75c to $4.50 per year), it has also grown 
in its far-reaching influence, for it now has a sub- 
scription list of over 4,300 in all parts of the 
world. 

I am proud of the “baby” which I once mothered 
and do not see how any library that buys children’s 
books can be without it. If you do not know it 
already, write for information to the University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 27, 
Illinois. 


Richer Use of Magazines 


The Stern Family Fund Magazine Project, which 
gives from $75 to $100 worth of magazine sub- 
scriptions to about 50 schools, is now in its second 
year, You will recall that the type of magazine 
included emphasizes a world viewpoint. A sum- 
mary of data collected by AASL through a ques- 
tionnaire at the termination of the first year sug- 
gests several uses of magazines which may be help- 
ful to other schools. Here are a few of them: 


English teachers had students read articles on 
authors, book reviews and also of movies, plays, 
television, etc., as examples for writing their own 
reviews and criticisms. One teacher had students 
make purchase lists of books for the school library 
from the book reviews. 

One teacher used an assignment (6 weeks in 
length) to cover material on the same subject in 
several different magazines. 

Speech teachers suggested use of magazines to 
obtain material for speeches. 

Business education classes used the New York 
Times to keep up with business trends, the stock 
market, and advertisements. 
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Involve the People! 


UPPOSE YOU WANTED A BOOKMOBILE that was 

basically different from anything that had ever 
been done before. In Brazoria County, Texas, not 
far from Houston, Miss Bernice Hurst, county li- 
brarian, dreamed such a dream. So she went to 
the Dow Engineering Company, where the engi- 
neers decided that a bookmobile engineering spe- 
cialist should be consulted. Finding none, ‘Oper- 
ation Brain-Picking” started. Anyone who knew 
anything that might help became embroiled in the 
project. 

First the chief of the courthouse maintenance 
office built full-scale desks which would not trap 
staff members like the ordinary bookmobile’s closed 
counter desks. Staff members worked with the 
models and suggested changes as they used them. 
Other citizens checked cabinetwork specifications. 
Two well-known decorators from different parts of 
the county gave their time and talents to the finish- 
ing and decorating of the interior. (Sand dune 
white inside and out, with topaz tan trim, red birch 
furnishings, matching wood grain Formica counter 
and desk tops, rattan beige rubber sheet floor, and 
color accents in coral, citron and olive.) 

The Houston Lighting and Power Company 
went all-out on advice concerning the electrical 
installations—at the request of local citizens, of 
course. Officials from two different engineering 
companies worked on the air-conditioning plan, 
while a third helped with the specifications. A 
special paint had to be developed to withstand the 
damp, salt-ridden coastal air of Brazoria County, 
so experts worked on that problem. Another pro- 
vided the last word in undercoating information. 
Even the fire- extinguisher to be used was chosen 
on the advice of a citizen. To climax ‘Operation 
Brain-Picking,”” one county commissioner and the 
county engineer worked with these experts on tech- 
nical details. 

The result? A book of specifications so complete 
that the workers at the nation’s foremost bookmo- 
bile building company had fewer questions to ask 
than with far less elaborate vehicles built by the 
company to date. All the questions had already 
been answered by Brazoria County citizens and set 
down clearly and concisely. Best of all, there was 
never any doubt that the bookmobile belonged to 
the citizens of that county. They had been deeply 
involved. 

There are not too many counties in the United 
States willing or able to spend slightly more than 
$23,000 for a “basically different’’ bookmobile, so 
the profession is grateful to Miss Hurst and the 
citizens of Brazoria County for their pioneering. 
Mass production methods will no doubt eventually 
bring some of the ideas used there into general use 
if they prove to be sound. 





Extension librarians are invited to send material 
on rural, state, county, and regional library work 
to Mrs. Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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Ideas Exchange 


Last month we urged our readers to send 
successful short-cuts and ideas in work simplifica- 
tion. San Bernardino County (California) is using 
these, according to Miss Dorothy Traver, county 
librarian: 

1. Multilithing catalog and book cards and 
pockets. This makes it possible to send subject 
cards to branches for all new books; reduces typing 
and revision. 

2. Using telephone service to fill requests 
quickly. Can be used between library headquarters 
and branches where there is a small charge or none. 
[S.B. County covers 20,000 square miles—GKS} 

3. Filling requests quickly is encouraged by re- 
turning “time limited’’ books sent to branches for 
one or two months, as soon as the request has been 
filled. This, even though they are not due yet and 
other people might like to read them if they were 
kept at the branch. [Always a great temptation! 
GKS} 

4. Cutting down on rush requests by asking for 
books to be sent “‘rush’’ only when it is really 
necessary. Each rush request costs $1.00 or more 
to process when time at branches and headquarters 
is considered. 


Three ideas useful to those branch librarians 
doing much work with schools were also suggested: 

1. A uniform standard of conduct in the library, 
such as requiring students to be quiet enough not 
to disturb others who are studying and selecting 
books. Penalties are included in the rules. 

2. Use of a form for the student to give his 
teacher when it was not possible to provide the 
material needed for school assignments. The form 
tells why material was not available and invites the 
teacher to visit the library to discuss material for 
students’ use. 

3. Sending a letter to school administrators at 
the beginning of the school year, asking that no 
extra credit be allowed for reports illustrated with 
pictures, since this frequently means mutilation of 
library books. 


Notes 


A study of Stevens County, Kansas, and the com 
munity of Hugotown particularly, has been pre 
pared by the Kansas Traveling Libraries Commis 
sion, Topeka. Since Stevens County is comparable 
to many others in the United States (area 786 
square miles, population 4,407) this study can 
serve as a model for other counties in arousing 
citizen interest. 

The New Madrid County Library, Portageville, 
Missouri, organized a ceramics class in the fall 
under the direction of Marshall Dial, librarian 
In February the library began offering classes in 
Spanish, thus stressing various adult education 
aspects. 
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PRACTICAL LIBRARIAN 


“The Practical Librarian” in this public relations issue consists of two items quoted from Public 
Relations News with the permission of its editor-publisher, Denny Griswold. Public Relations News, 
“the only weekly public relations publication for executives,” is a 4-page compilation of case histories 
and advice, well worth the attention of larger libraries. The address is 815 Park Avenue, New York 21, 
and it costs $45 per year. 


News Releases 


How can efficient, effective, and friendly relations 
with the media be developed? What attitudes and 


services does the newsman expect of a. . 


. press 


representative? Researching this subject, Douglas 
Williams Associates, NYC management consult- 


ants, 


recently queried some 50 metropolitan and 


small-town newsmen in the East and Midwest. 
Here are ten recommendations we've distilled from 
their findings: 


nN 


— 


10 


Be selective, choosing what's newsworthy in- 
stead of flooding the media with releases 
Time your releases to accommodate media 
deadlines 

Make sure your releases are accurate and de- 
pendable 

Show no favoritism in releasing news—give 
equal treatment (except for features, which 
may be exclusive) 

Show confidence in the ability of media repre- 
sentatives—don't convey the impression that 
you're worried about what they may say 

Be scrupulous about giving credit to respon- 
sible individuals within the organization and 
to other companies if they are involved in the 
story 

Be frank and answer questions promptly 
Arrange for a responsible company spokesman 
to be available at all times—both during and 
outside of business hours 

Recognize that story value is more important 
than lavish entertainment to the reporter 
Observe the rules of courtesy and conduct in 
contacts with the press—mediamen are impor- 
tant people and deserve to be treated as such 


Photo Publicity Check List 


1 


nN 
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If you don’t understand the mechanics of re- 
production, learn them or hire an outside 
consultant. For example, a coarse screen is 
used on newsprint and fine screen on magazine 
stock, Certain types of pictures reproduce well 
on one but not on the other and it pays to 
tailor your prints to the needs of the media to 
which you send them. A picture that doesn't 
come out clearly is virtually worthless. 

Have your pictures taken by expert cameramen. 
They can help you not only with tailoring 
photos for media; they have the experience 
and know-how for setting up good shots. . . 
Before having a photo taken, figure out the 
type of media which might be interested in 
the subject and what department to aim for: 
business, woman's page, sports, etc. 


6. 


10. 
11. 


Although the dailies still stick pretty closely 
to head-and-shoulder news pictures of people 
(except in connection with an event covered 
by their own photographer or a news service), 
there’s a trend on the part of magazines to 
show the individual at his place of work. 
You'll note law books, medical equipment, 
view from a window, office furnishings, etc. 
in the background of more and more such 
pictures because editors find that readers are 
just as interested in the individual's setting as 
in his looks. 

When preparing pictures for magazines, it 
pays to remember the basic ways in which they 
are used: in contrasting pairs (before and 
after, summer vs. winter, beauty and beast, 
etc.); a5 a picture story (starting with a lead, 
following with several other shots to develop 
it, and ending with a striking conclusion); 
in a sequence (e.g., candids during an inter- 
view); as illustrations for a story told princi- 
pally in text; and singly (when the picture is 
dramatic enough to tell a story in itself). 
Captions should be prepared with great care. 
Most important rule is to make them as newsy 
as possible... For the newspaper editor, who 
is usually working under pressure, the caption 
is invaluable. The best technique is to paste it 
on the bottom of the picture so he can tear 
it off (to use as a guide for writing his own) 
before sending the picture along to the art 
department. . . . 


Be sure pe to show clearly the photo's 
source and whom to call for additional infor- 
mation. 


There is nothing more important than know- 
ing deadlines and observing them. Keep in 
mind that they are often earlier than you might 
think; those of most magazines run six to 
eight weeks ahead of publication date—some 
longer. A newsworthy item which arrives too 
late for publication—especially when it shows 
up in competing media—is a potent builder 
of ill will. 

It’s bad business to keep asking the editor 
when he’s going to use your photo. But don’t 
hesitate to have him indicate interest in ad- 
vance. Once he has done so, remind him of it 
in a letter accompanying the picture you send. 
This is good insurance for getting it by his 
secretary. 


Be sure that an exclusive is exactly that. . . 


Above all, keep in mind at all times the quali- 
ties which make a picture desirable: news- 
worthiness, credibility, action, uniqueness, 
drama, emotion, etc. 
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Outstanding among Ohio 
library bulletin boards judged 
at a Kent State University 
School Library Workshop 
were these. First prize win- 
ner, ‘March Comes in Like 
a... and Goes Out Like a 
. . . shown above, origi- 
nated at Cleveland Heights. 
It featured a tag board, pink- 
ribboned lamb covered with 
glued-on dabs of cotton bat- 
ting, preceded by a tag board 
lion with head made from an 
inverted paper plate, eyes of 
black yarn, mouth of red 
crepe paper, tail of yarn 
strings, body of beige and 
brown rug yatn wound in 
circles, . . . “Stop Buzzing 
Around” from Avon Lake 
Schools, Erieview, showed a 
big striped bee (yellow, 
black and light magenta), 
flower cutouts from book 
jackets. It encouraged ele- 
mentary school children to 
“Make Your Library Period 
Count. . .” The “Peanuts” 
comic strip inspired the bul- 
letin board at Windham 
High School, where a Charlie 
Brown-type figure was shown 
returning deep-frozen over- 
due books—found in the re 
frigerator—to a Lucy-like li- 
brarian. Construction-paper 
cutouts were used for figures 
and wheelbarrow—which 
was full of frozen vegetables 
cut from ads. 











DISPLAYS for the month 


eS SAINTS] 





Swallows, Easter eggs and 
shamrocks marked dates on 
a March calendar which 
centered a bulletin board 
at La Jolla, Cal., Junior- 
Senior High School library 
The many famous birth 
days and anniversaries in 
March were basis of a quiz 
which could be answered 
ack- 
ets displayed on the same 


board. 


by reference to book 





A conference on the uses of poetry in 
library service was inspiration for a 
Toledo, Ohio, Public Library display 
series of ‘Favorite Poems,” with view- 
ers’ poetry suggestions invited. Each 
display featured an enlarged copy of 
verses, made by photostating a page 
from a well-printed book, The sample 
shown highlighted John Keats’ “The 
Grasshopper and the Cricket.” The 
grasshopper, cut out of light green con- 
struction paper with details printed in, 
was displayed against a background of 
bright summer-like colors. The brown 
construction-paper cricket was mounted 


on a more subtle setting for contrast 
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A fishing rod, basket, hip boots and a 
net were materials for a display which 
appeared at Towanda Valley, Penn., 
Joint High School library the first day 
of the fishing season. Fish cut from 
construction paper were used as back 
ground for the caption in Mitten letters 

“Get Hooked by a Good Book.” The 
display included verticle file clippings; 
such magazines as Field and Stream, 
Pennsylvania Angler, Pennsylvania Fish- 
es; and such books as The Old Man 
and the Sea, The Field and Stream 
Treasury, The Sea for Sam, Lake and 
Stream Fishing, Lady with a Spear, Salt 
Water Poems and Ballads. 
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A National Library Week display at Midloth 


ian, Va., High School was set up on three shelves. | 


It showed a blanketed sleeping doll against a dark 
blue crepe paper background with cutout stars 
and moon. Beside her was the slogan, ‘Wake 
Up.” The words “And Read!” appeared on a 


lower shelf beside wide-awake dolls sitting bolt | 


upright and holding tiny books. 





A bookworm comfortably reading in his study 
was the subject of a window display at Snoho- 
mish, Wash., High School. Chair, bookcase, 
globe, lamp set the scene. The bookworm was 
ingeniously constructed of 
stretched over a wire frame and stuffed with 
cotton. 


green cheese cloth 


Correction 


Last month's display captioned ‘Books Are More 
Fun Than a Barrel of Monkeys’’ (page 437) was 
from the Central Junior High School library, 
Lawrence, Kans. It was erroneously credited to 
the Lawrence, Mass., Junior High School, 
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YOUR DISPLAYS WILL 
COME ALIVE WITH 
MITTEN LETTERS! 





“Trade Winds” shown above is one of our many 
new Designer Series of Alphabets. It captures a 
mood of far away places and will be ideal for dis- 
plays about travel, romance and adventure books. 
Simple to use . .. every sign comes out perfect and 
they can be used to solve your display problems 
throughout the year. 


Send for your Free Sampler Kit today! 


MITTENS DISPLAY LETTERS Rm 603 
39 W. 60th St., N. Y. 23, N. ¥.— or Mitten Bida., Redlands, Calif. 


Dear Mr. Mitten, 


Please send me Free Sampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters— 
also complete data and prices on low budget Display-Sign 
Master Kit for “Trade Winds” letters. 


My Name 
Address 
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ALA Washington Notes 





Germaine Krettek 


Library Services Act Appropriation 


On January 18, President Eisenhower's Budget 
for Fiscal 1961 (July 1, 1960-June 30, 1961) was 
presented to the Congress. Included in the budget 
estimate for the U. S. Office of Education is a 
request for $7,300,000 for grants to the states with 
the provision that allotments be made on the basis 
of the full authorization of $7,500,000. This means 
that those states which have sufficient local and state 
matching funds will have available to them their 
maximum federal grant. 

It will be essential for all states to use every 
possible means to match and expend all of the 
funds to which they are entitled in this current 
fiscal period as well as in their planned expendi- 
tures for the period beginning July 1, if Congress 
is to be convinced of the need for appropriating 
even the $7,300,000 request. In testifying for the 
appropriation before the House and Senate Com- 
mittees, ALA will, of course, stress the need for the 
full authorization of $7,500,000 in the expectation 
that by 1961 all states will be participating in the 
Library Services Act. At the present time, only 
Indiana is not included in the program since Dela- 
ware and Wyoming joined the program last fall. 

In the next few weeks, all Congressmen, but 
especially the members of the Labor-HEW Sub- 
committee of the House Appropriations Committee 
should receive many letters telling them about pro- 
grams now in operation and projects for next year 
which will need continued support at the maximum 
amount in order to attain satisfactory results. 


Labor-HEW Subcommittee 

(House Committee on Appropriations) 
John E. Fogarty (D., R.I.), Chairman 
Winfield K. Denton (D., Ind.) 

Fred Marshall (D., Minn.) 

Melvin R. Laird (R., Wis.) 

Elford A, Cedarberg (R., Mich.) 


Library Services Act Extension 


In the first week of this Second Session of the 
86th Congress, seven bills to extend the Library 
Services Act for five years were introduced. In the 
House, bills have been introduced by Rep. Carl 
Elliott (D., Ala.), H.R.9319; Rep. Ken Hech- 
ler (D., W.Va.), H.R.9574; Rep. Carl Perkins 
(D., Ky.), H.R.9587; and by Rep. Edith Green 
(D., Ore.) , H.R.9494. Senate bills have been intro- 
duced by Senator John Sherman Cooper (R., Ky.), 
$.2764 with fifteen co-sponsors (indicated with 
asterisks below); Senator Richard Neuberger 
(D., Ore.), $.2788; and by Senator Lister Hill 
(D., Ala.), S.2830, with fifty-three co-sponsors. 
Following are the names of these Senators: 
Alabama—Lister Hill (D.) and John Spark- 
man (D.) 

Alaska—E. L. Bartlett (D.) and Ernest Gruen- 
ing (D.) 

Arkansas—J. W. Fulbright (D.) 

California—Clair Engle (D.) and Thomas 
Kuchel (R.) 

Colorado—John A. Carroll (R.) 

Connecticut—Thomas J. Dodd (D.) and Pres- 
cott Bush (R.) 
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Georgia—Herman Talmadge (D.) 

Hawaii—Oren Long (D.) 

Idaho—Frank Church (D.) 

Illinois—Paul H. Douglas* (D.) 

Kentucky—John Sherman Cooper (R.) 

Louisiana—Russell B. Long (D.) 

Massachusetts—John F. Kennedy (D.) and 
Leverett Saltonstall* (R.) 

Michigan—Philip Hart (D.) and Pat Mc- 
Namara (D.) 

Minnesota—Hubert H. Humphrey* (D.) and 
Eugene McCarthy (D.) 

Mississippi—James O. Eastland* (D.) and 
John Stennis (D.) 

Missouri—Thomas C. Hennings (D.) and 
Stuart Symington (D.) 

Montana—Michael Mansfield* (D.) and James 
E. Murray* (D.) 

Nevada—Alan Bible (D.) and Howard W. 
Cannon (D.) 

New Jersey—Harrison Williams (D.) 

New Mexico—Dennis Chavez* (D.) 

New York—Jacob J. Javits* (R.) 

North Carolina—Everett Jordan (D.) 

Ohio—Stephen M. Young (D.) 

Oklahoma—A. S. Mike Monroney (D.) 

Oregon—Wayne Morse* (D.) 

Pennsylvania—Joseph S. Clark (D.) 

Rhode Island—Francis T. Green (D.) and John 
O. Pastore (D.) 

South Carolina—Olin Johnston (D.) 

South Dakota—Francis Case* (R.) and Karl 
Mundt* (R.) 

Tennessee—Estes Kefauver* (D.) 

Texas—Ralph Yarborough* (D.) 

Utah—Frank E. Moss (D.) and Wallace F. 
Bennett (R.) 

Vermont—George Aiken (R.) and Winston L. 
Prouty* (R.) 

Washington—Henry M. Jackson* (D.) and 
Warren G. Magnuson (D.) 

West Virginia—Robert C. Byrd (D.) and Jen- 
nings Randolph (D.) 

Wyoming—Gale McGee (D.) 

The importance of the Library Services Act and 
Congressional recognition of the need for continu- 
ation of the program is clear, especially when it is 
realized that many other Members of Congress have 
indicated that they will support the legislation even 
though they have not co-sponsored or introduced 
bills. In his remarks at the time he introduced his 
bill, Senator Cooper included the statement: “I be- 
lieve that the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare will recommend that the Act be extended, 
and that the Administration will support this 
action.” (Congressional Record, January 7). 

All of the bills introduced to date are similar in 
their provision for a five-year extension of the 
present Act after 1961 with the same $7,500,000 
authorization. There are some minor, technical dif- 
ferences in the various bills which will be clarified 
in the Committee hearings. 

It is hoped that librarians, trustees, and Friends 
of Libraries will write their Congressmen express- 
ing interest in this proposed legislation and urging 
them to work for early and favorable action. Mem- 
bers of Congress like to know what a particular 
bill means to their own state. 
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WHEN YOU WRITE TO YOUR CONGRESSMAN 


It is important in a democracy that citizens help to keep their legislators informed, To 
be true representatives of the people, legislators need to know the thinking of their 
constituents on issues on which decisions will be made, and the facts on which such 
thinking and conclusions are based. Every Member of Congress can tell you the impact 
of thoughtful, factual, well-reasoned letters on developing legislation. 


WHY? 


WHAT? A personal letter is usually the most effective way of contacting your legislator. Letters 
should be concise, should clearly state the writer's position, and should give his reasons. 
Use illustrations and examples from your own district or state—tell how a particular bill 


may affect your locality. Be specific in describing a bill, using title and number, if 





possible. 


HOW? _ To your Senator: 


The Honorable (full name- 
Senate Office Building 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Senator 


To your Representative: 


The Honorable (full name, etc.) 
House Office Building 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Dear Mr. 


Do use plain or personal stationery. 


pages in script. 





Your Congressman is expert at distinguishing between pressure campaigns and 
letters expressing the real convictions of his constituents. 


correctly spelled!) 


Yours sincerely is always in good taste as a complimentary close. 


If you are writing as the representative of a group. 
use organization stationery. Be brief—confine yourself to one typewritten page or two 
A Congressman’s mail is heavy; he may skim long letters. 
mimeographed letters or printed postcards; they give no evidence that you can think for 
yourself. Do use first class mail or air mail.— 


Don't use 


ALA Washington Newsletter. 








Depository Libraries 


Pending in the Senate Rules and Administration 
Committee is H.R.519, which passed the House 
early in the First Session. This bill to revise the 
laws relating to depository libraries was developed 
by ALA’s Public Documents Committee in coopera- 
tion with the Federal Printing and Paperwork Sub- 
committee of the House Administration Committee. 
Included in the bill are provisions for the desig- 
nation of additional depository libraries where 
needed, for the establishment of regional deposi- 
tories, and for an expansion in the coverage of 
documents distributed, Passage of H.R.519 would 
also eliminate the present ruling which requires 
libraries to pay postage costs on the Government 
documents they receive through the depository 
system. 

If you do not have a copy of H.R.519, ask your 
Senator for one. Let him know of your interest in 
this important measure and ask his help in securing 
prompt hearings on the bill. It will also be helpful 
to write to the Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Rules - Administration, Senator Thomas C 
Hennings, Jr., (D., Mo.) 





CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 514) 
tions, and deletion of definitions under two or 
more wordings of the same term by the use of 
see-references. The selection of terms is puzzling 
when compared with the Concise Dictionary of 
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Science,” which is designed for “young and old, 
professional and non-professional, scientist and lay- 
man,” and which omits the biological sciences. 
This accounts for some of the 44 entries found in 
the letters A-Ab of Modern Science Dictionary 
which do not appear, while some of the 25 entries 
not found in Modern Science Dictionary are in the 
field of mathematics, not listed among the fields 
covered by this dictionary, But that only 16 entries 
for the same letters should appear in both is sur- 
prising, in view of the stated purposes of both 
dictionaries. In most cases these definitions include 
quite different, though not contradictory informa- 
tion, those in Concise Dictionary of Science being 
longer and more technical. Its high price and 
limited scope make its purchase questionable by 
libraries. Both dictionaries bear the marks of being 
rushed into print to capitalize on the present con- 
cern for science education. 

Dictionary of Astronomy and Astronautics ™ con- 
tains some definitions which are identical with 
those in the Concise Dictionary of Science, some 
more fully treated, and some additional ones. It 
was begun some years ago by Armand Spitz, who 
notes in his preface that several times it was neces- 
sary to start all over again to study and abstract 
some new family of ideas and facts, but who does 
not mention his co-author, Frank Gaynor, whom 
one suspects was brought in to push the dictionary 
through. Some of its 2,200 usually brief entries 
contain more than definitions and many are ex- 
pressed in a popular style. This may recommend 
it for use by the non-specialist, while astronomers 
may prefer a more technical source. 
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Hal Borland 





a Y MORE PEOPLE have read Hal Borland 
than realize it, since the hundreds of Sunday 
has written for the Neu 


“outdoor editorials” he 
York Times since 1942 have been unsigned 
of these readers may have experienced the cele- 
brated (and now hackneyed) “shock of recogni- 
tion” when they read his An American Year 
(1946), in which some of the essays are reprinted 


Some 


“By an accident of time and place, I grew up 
on an American frontier’, he wrote in a foreword 
to High, Wide, and Lonesome (1956). “I was 
born in 1900, 96 years to the day after Lewis and 
Clark left St. Louis on their expedition. . . . In 
terms of social history I have lived close to 150 
years, simply because I grew up on an island of 
isolation in Eastern Colorado. That high, wide and 
lonesome land is roughly 200 miles square, an arid, 
treeless, short-grass upland with few live streams.” 

He was born May 14, 1900, at Sterling, Ne- 
braska, the son of Will A. Borland and Sarah 
(Clinaburg) Borland, who were also native Ne- 
braskans, and was christened Harold Glen. His 
father was a country editor and printer of pre- 
Revolutionary Scotch-Irish stock, one of 16 children 
whose father had brought his family to Nebraska 
in a covered wagon. His mother was of German- 
English ancestry. When Hal was nearly ten they 
moved to a homestead on the plains of eastern 
Colorado. There he grew up during “the tag-end 
of the big cattle ranch and sod-house days.”’ 

The elder Borland now became owner-editor of 
a Flagler (Colorado) weekly newspaper, with his 
wife as partner and assistant and his son as a lino- 
type operator and machinist. Hal completed high 
school at Flagler in three years, and entered the 
state university at Boulder in 1918 to study chemi- 
cal engineering and play some football. After two 
years he transferred (not for scholastic reasons) to 
an English major, knowing that he would be 
writer. He worked his way through college as a 
correspondent for Denver newspapers, and wrote 
his first book, Rocky Mountain Tipi Tales, while a 


student at the Columbia School of Journalism, 
where he received a B.Litt. in 1923. “A really 
notable collection of tales, myths and legends” 


said the New York Times. 
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late Constance Lindsay Skinner called 
Wapiti Pete; the Story of an Elk (1928), “an 
excellent story for boys over twelve.” As ‘Ward 
West” Borland wrote Trouble Valley (1934), and 
Halfway to Timberline (1935), the latter now a 
Pocket Books paperback. 

After leaving Columbia, he worked on news- 
papers in Salt Lake City, Fresno, San Diego and 
elsewhere; did publicity for Ivy Lee; published the 
Stratton (Colorado) Press (1925-26); was assistant 
night editor of the Philadelphia Morning Sun 
(1927-28); editorial writer, Philadelphia Morning 
Ledger (1929-33), and literary editor of the morn- 
ing and evening Ledgers (1934-37). He then 
moved to the New York Times Magazine, staying 
till 1942, when America is Americans appeared, to 
be described by the New Yorker as ‘‘a collection of 
swinging patriotic chants, exhortations, and narra- 
tives—all well geared to today’s national mood.’ 
He married Barbara Ross Dodge in 1945, and for 
the past twelve years they have collaborated on 
magazine fiction. He has two sons and a step- 
daughter, Diana, “all grown.” 

An American Year; Country Life and Land- 
scapes Through the Seasons (1946) was illustrated 
with fifty etchings, woodcuts and lithographs by 
leading contemporary artists. “It is more than 
charming nature writing’, said the Saturday Review 
of Literature. “It blends description, experience, 
folklore, and fact to catch the rea! earthy quality of 
rural America.” 


The 


x lige YEARS LATER (1956) came High, Wide, 
ind Lonesome, immediately recognized by 
critics as having the qualities of an enduring classic. 
In the Saturday Review, John T. Winterich called 
it ‘‘a careful, accurate, authentic study of a boy’s 
adaptation to his environment. Gerald Carson, 
writing in the Chic ago Sunday Tribune, found it 
“a living document in the history of the last days 
of the open range.” It received the Buffalo Award 
of the Westerners and the Secondary Education 
Board Award as the best non-fiction book of 1956 

How to Write and Sell Non-Fiction (1956) is, 
said Bookmark, ‘‘a sound, lucid, highly competent 
discussion of the tools and materials of the writing 
craft.” The Amulet (1957) is “an absorbing novel 
of young love, of Plains life a century ago, and 
an exciting vignette of the Civil War in Missouri,” 
said the Times. His latest novel, The Seventh 
Winter, describes the beginning of the cattle indus- 
try in 1871. 

In This Hill, This Valley (1957) Borland wrote 
a chronological account of life from one spring to 
the next on his own 100-acre hill-and-valley farm 
on Weatogue Road, Salisbury, Conn. “A quiet, 
dignified, honest appeal for reason, and often 
Thoreau-like contemplation of the earth about him 
that is expressed with rare masculine poetry,” was 
William Hogan's judgment in the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

A dawn-riser, Borland is often at his electric 
typewriter by 6 A.M. For the last year he has writ- 
ten a weekly column, mostly about nature, for the 
Pittsfield (Mass. ) daily, the Berkshire Eagle. He is 
Protestant in religion, independent in politics, and 
a member of the Century Association in New York 
City. His eyes are blue, he stands 5’ 8”, and weighs 
160 pounds, Although he has never been abroad, 
he has logged about a half-million miles of travel 
in the United States. EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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Zoe Oldenbourgh 


HE NEW YORK TIMES says that Zoé Olden- 

bourg is “one of the world’s greatest living 
practitioners of the historical novel,’ and The New 
Statesman calls her “one of the best historical 
novelists in the world—probably, without reserva- 
tion, the best.’’ For her second historical novel 
(The Cornerstone), lyrically reviewed in La Nou- 
velle Revue Francaise and selected by the Book- of- 
the-Month Club, Mme. Oldenbourg received the 
coveted Prix Femina. Ben Ray Redman, writing 
for the Saturday Review, called her first contem- 
porary novel (The Awakened) ‘one of the most 
moving and remarkable stories of love that I have 
read;"" and Charles Rollo said in the Aélantic 
Monthly that it was “the creation of a true artist.” 


Zoé Oldenbourg was born in what was then 
Petrograd, Russia, on March 31, 1916, where her 
paternal grandfather was Perpetual Secretary of the 
Academy of Science. In 1925 she, her two brothers, 
and a sister emigrated with their parents to Paris. 
Her father was an historian and journalist; her 
mother, a mathematician. Vivid memories of a 
childhood spent in exile are partially described in 
The Awakened (1957). In 1934 she received her 
baccalauréat from the Lycée Moliére in Paris, later 
attending the Sorbonne with the intention of getting 
a Licence és-lettres, which she did not achieve. She 
also studied painting at the Académie Ranson, and 
spent 1938 in England at a missionary college of 
the Society of Propagation of the Gospel. From 
1940 to 1946 she earned her living by painting 
scarves in a small Parisian workshop. In 1948 she 
was married to Heinric Idalovici who operates an 
art gallery in Paris. They have two children, Olaf, 
10, and Mary-Agatha, who is 8. 

Mme. Oldenbourg believes she had an inborn 
passion for writing, probably inherited from her 
father who gave her early encouragement. She says 
that she became a writer against her will; she 
wanted to be a painter, which perhaps accounts for 
the visual clarity of her novels. She began writing 
poetry (‘“bad, of course,’ according to her) at 9 
and wrote continually from about the age of 12. 
Though most of the many short stories, dramas, 
and novels of this period were unachieved, she 
believes that the writing of them helped her a great 
deal. Simone Weil is the only contemporary author 
Mme. Oldenbourg mentions by name as being one 
of her favorites, and she believes that Tolstoy was 
a definite influence on her own work. 


ER FIRST PUBLISHED BOOK was The World 

Is Not Enough (1946—Argile), an his- 
torical novel about a petty French knight and + 
family in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Mostly favorable, reviews ranged from Common- 
weal’s “the people in it come alive as if they were 
our contemporaries” to the New York Herald Trib- 
une’s: “This remarkable novel is a major addition 
to the accessible accounts of the Middle Ages...” 
Even The New Yorker said that it was “an unusu- 
ally sound historical novel.” The Saturday Review 
had high praise for the book, but thought she 
should have shown more of peasant life than the 
“promiscuous wenches.” 


In The Cornerstone (1953—La Pierre angulaire) 
Mme. Oldenbourg continued with the story begun 
in her first novel. Most of the adverse criticism 
was about excessive length and violence, but praise 
far outweighs negative comments. Joseph Henry 
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Jackson wrote in the San Francisco Chronicle: “His 
torical novels have lately fallen into disrepute, and 
for good reason .. . if this is not the finest historical 
novel written in many years, it misses that ranking 
only because it runs even with the author's own 
The World Is Not Enough.” 

Mme. Oldenbourg deserted the Middle Ages for 
the twentieth century in her third novel, The 
Awakened (1956—Reveilles de la vie), the love 
story of Elie and Stéphanie, two young ém/gres in 
the Paris of the 1930's. Critical reception of this 
novel was more mixed than for the historical ones, 
but favorable reviews predominate. Her lasi book 
published in the United States, The Chains of Love 
(1959—Les Irreductibles), continues the love story 
of Elie and Stéphanie, now adding a Polish painter 
to make a threesome. Writing in The New States- 
man, Pamela Hansford Johnson said, after extolling 
Mme. Oldenbourg’s historical novels, ‘I don’t think 
she can write modern novels at all...” But Anna 
Balakian says in the Saturday Review that “she is 
masterly in depicting the tortured hearts and minds 
of these tired Europeans.”’ 


Pty OLDENBOURG is not a “joiner” and, hav- 
ing had a rather hard struggle to earn her 
livelihood, has had no time for such things as civic 
and philanthropic activities. Though many critics 
have taken her for a scholar of medieval history, 
she says she is a novelist, not an historian. Mme. 
Oldenbourg has little leisure time because in addi- 
tion to her writing (“an exhausting occupation’ ), 
she must care for her home and children, which, 
she says, “is already a lot.’ Born Greek Orthodox, 
she now has no church affiliation. 

Zoé Oldenbourg’s books are published in this 
country by Pantheon and in France by Gallimard. 
We hope that the translation of her last book, 
Le esler de Mont Segur, will soon be published 
in this country. In progress is a novel entitled 
Les Brules, to be published in France in 1960. 

CLAUD MANN 
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HERE ARE IN OUR LAND more boys than girls, 

but due to the survival of the prettiest, more 
women than men. The U. S. Department of Com- 
merce publishes paradoxical ilemaiee of this 
kind for the benese of business and industry. The 
garment industry, for one, is naturally concerned 
over the ratio of men to women and of boys to 
girls. There are tricks to every trade, however, and 
a clothing manufacturer must never overlook the 
fact that baby boys wear, or used to wear, — 
and some ladies are known to wear the ‘‘pants”’ 
the family. The Statistical Abstract of the United 
States must obviously be used with caution, but 
what wonderful rainy-day reading it makes. 

Statistics are so pliable that they are liable to 
reflect whatever image is desired. To a patriotic 
Mississippian, the 1958 Abstract provides proof 
positive that his State is the most economical in 
the Nation since it can educate a child for $123 
a year, whereas the State of New York squanders 
$362 to accomplish the same. A New Yorker, on 
the other hand, can boast that his State is liberal to 
education. 

The Statistical Abstract reveals that some chil- 
dren are capable of retaining illiteracy even after 
exposure to five years of schooling. As for citi- 
zens fourteen years and older, there is a higher 
percentage of illiteracy among those over sixty-five 
years of age than there is for those of younger age. 
Several plausible explanations come to mind. _II- 
literates might conceibably live longer than literates. 
As men and women grow older, they may forget 
how to read and write. Most likely, however, citi- 
zens born more than sixty-five years ago had the 
benefit of less schooling than have those of later 
generations. Why there is less illiteracy among 
women than among men cannot be easily deter- 
mined. 

Years spent at school are well invested. A man 
who completes eight grades of schooling can expect 
to earn approximately twenty-five per cent more 
than the man who does not obtain an elementary 
school diploma. A high school graduate may count 
upon twenty-five per cent more in wages than an 
elementary school graduate, and a college graduate 
twenty-five per cent more than the high school 
graduate. No matter how much schooling a person 
enjoys, however, he is apt to reach his peak income 
during the decade from forty-five to fifty-four. 
After the age of fifty-four, his earnings are apt to 
diminish. Perhaps illness and debility account for 
the actuarial diminution in earning power. 


M™ GIRLS THAN BOYS graduate from high 
school but decidedly more men than 
women earn academic degrees. This matriculation 
paradox has a direct bearing upon matrimonial 
prospecting. If a boy wants to meet girls, he should 
enroll at a liberal arts college; if a girl wants to 
meet boys, she should attend a large university. 
In 1957, the statistics on enrollment at universities 





Harry Bauer, former Director of libraries, is now 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


included 984,000 men and 390,000 women. The 
enrollment at liberal arts colleges was more nearly 
balanced: 463,000 men to 364,000 women. Girls 
should never overlook the friage benefits of junior 
colleges which in 1957 attracted 238,000 men but 
only 132,000 women. 

During 1957, 2,003,000 men and 1,065,000 
women were enrolled in institutions of higher edu- 
cation. The ratio of two men to one woman has 
persisted for so many years that it must reflect a 
national outlook concerning the purpose of higher 
education. Almost everyone recognizes that colleges 
are unadulterated vocational training schools. Per- 
haps those who dwell in the halls of ivy do not 
appreciate the fact, but the public at large surely 
does. Most men attend college to obtain a “union 
card” (i.e. professional degree). The traditional 
vocation of women is homemaking; marriage, pos- 
sibly, but homemaking, certainly. For this vocation, 
no “union card” is required. 

Times are changing, however. Year by year, the 
percentage of married women who work increases. 
According to the Statistical Abstract, less than 
thirty-seven per cent of all women employed in 
1940 were married. By 1957, fifty-nine per cent of 
all women holding jobs were married. In addition, 
at least sixteen per cent of women in employment 
were widowed or divorced. In other words, only 
twenty-five per cent of the working women of 
America are single. Modern women are not only 
making homes, but also competing in the labor 
market. 

Academic “drop-out” is far more deleterious to 
national welfare than is atomic “fall-out’’ since 

“drop-out’’ continues unabated from generation to 
generation. Schoolboys reluctantly go to school; of 
1,000 children who reach the fifth grade, only 919 
graduate from elementary school. Of these sur- 
vivors, only 872 enter high school. Of the 553 
youths who finally graduate from high school, only 
283 enter the groves of academe. Knowing this 
deplorable attrition, the public chooses to ignore it. 


ly THE UNITED STATES there were approxi- 
mately 14,681,000 citizens over sixty-five 
years of age in 1957. There were 7,927,000 women 
and 6,754,000 men, but 4,622,000 of the men were 
married while only 2,890,000 of the women were 
espoused. This apparent discrepancy in marital 
status is not a true paradox. Many men are married 
to women much younger than themselves. 

Many persons are of the opinion that motion 
picture theaters have diminished in number during 
the past decade. In 1948 there were 17,689 such 
institutions of higher learning and in 1954, only 


14,716. During the same period, however, the 
number of ‘‘drive-in" theaters increased from 820 
to 3,775. 


There is food for thought in the realization that 
there are 279,440 grocery stores in our nation, but 
only 2,642 book stores. Much could be made of 
these statistics but the rainy day has come to a close 
and the Statistical Abstract must be laid aside until 
the next downpour. 
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Wilson Company and Employees Association 
Sign Three-Year Contract 


NNOUNCEMENT IS MADE that The H. W. 

Wilson Company and the H. W. Wilson 
Company Employees Association have signed a 
new three-year labor contract to expire December 
31, 1962. The new contract was ratified by the 
members of the Association by a vote of 288 to 3. 
It succeeds a three-year contract between the same 
parties which expired December 31, 1959. 

The H. W. Wilson Company Employees Associ- 
ation is an independent, unafhliated union, estab- 
lished in 1942, and certified by the National Labor 
Relations Board to represent employees in all 
departments (see WLB February 1955, page 570). 

Officers of both the Company and the Association 
hailed the new contract as insuring a period of 
stability and progress. Important fringe benefits in 
the new contract include Company-paid family 
coverage under Blue Cross and Blue Shield (em- 
ployees previously received individual coverage at 
Company expense) and increased vacation benefits. 


Current Biography 20 


The 20th volume of Current Biography, just 
published, contains biographies (with portraits) of 
275 outstanding personalities who were prominent 
in the news during 1959. Many professional fields 
are represented, including art, business, diplomacy, 
education, law, literature, religion, science, TV, 
and the theater. The sketches, originally published 
in the 11 monthly issues of Current Biography, 
are cumulated in one alphabet in the Yearbook, 
for which the sketches have been revised to include 
any major changes in the biographees’ positions. 

Included in the 1959 CBY are 20 biographies of 
authors reprinted from the Wilson Library Bulletin. 
Some of the personalities in the new Yearbook are: 
Serge Obolensky, Mary McMinnies, Elaine Malbin, 
Marya Mannes, William L. Mitchell, Marilyn 
Monroe, and John Neville. 

The 1959 volume contains a cumulated index 
to all Current Biography yearbooks from 1951 
through 1959. 


Very Good PR 


Since this is the public relations issue of WLB, 
librarians will be particularly interested in Marie 
D. Loizeaux’s revised Publicity Primer, Librarians 
will find no words wasted in this work by the 
former editor of the Wilson Library Bulletin and a 
specialist in the field of library public relations. 
Emphasis is on the pertinent and the timely. 

Another book that will be useful for PR-wise 
librarians is George Williams Douglas’ American 
Book of Days. Beginning with New Year's day, 
American Book of Days describes 550 events cele- 
brated somewhere in America during the year— 
one or more events for each day. The book's sub- 
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title describes it precisely: “A compendium of in- 
formation about holidays, festivals, notable anni- 
versaries, and Christian and Jewish holy days with 
notes on other American anniversaries worthy of 
remembrance.” 


“Torrent of Factual Matter. . .” 

One of the many excellent reviews given Facts 
About the Presidents, a recently-published Wil- 
son book by Joseph Nathan Kane, was Robert 
C. Woodward's in Library Journal, In part, Mr. 
Woodward said: “This torrent of factual matter 
is arranged systematically and is accompanied by 
a valuable index. No more useful volume than 
this will come the way of reference workers dur- 
ing the forthcoming election year. Recommended 
for all reference collections.” 


Thank you, Mr. Woodward. 


Vocational Guidance Needed? 


With the approach of June graduations, many 
students will be pondering the question: “What 
is the best field for me to enter?” Vocational 
guidance counselors will find Occupational Litera- 
ture: An Annotated Bibliography by Dr. Gertrude 
Forrester a valuable assistant in answering the 
questions of these students. School librarians are 
in an excellent position to remind counselors of 
the latest edition of Occupational Literature, pub- 
lished in 1958, and to make it available to them. 


Staff 


The Wilson Company was represented at the 
American Library Association Midwinter Confer- 
ence in Chicago by President Howard Haycraft, 
Library Relations Department Chief Jack Ramsey, 
Chief of Indexing Services Edwin B. Colburn, 
Controller and Chief of Business Services Leo M. 
Weins, Standard Catalog Series Editor Dorothy H. 
West, Wilson Library Bulletin Editor John Wake- 
man, 

Mr. Colburn presided over the meeting of the 
Bibliography Committee and attended Reference 
Services Division executive board meetings, as well 
as the meeting of the Catalog Code Revision Com- 
mittee. Mr. Ramsey, president of Beta Phi Mu, 
presided at the meeting of the national honorary 
library science fraternity. Miss West-— who em- 
barked February 6 on a 5-month around-the-world 
trip—was appointed chairman of the Nominating 
Committee of the Young Adult Services Division. 

Also during the ALA Midwinter Meeting, 
Messrs. Haycraft, Colburn, Ramsey, and Miss West 
attended a breakfast meeting of the librarians who 
serve as consultants on the Fiction Catalog. Plans 
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Occupations Filing Plan & Bibliography 
e WILMA BENNETT e 
Alphabetical fields-of-work headings (270) and 
cross references (501) and supplementary 

headings (58) 
“. . . @ real contribution to the 
librarian’s working tools.” 


$10 postpaid. 829 gummed labels included 


. Sterling Powers Publishing Co. ° 
748 S. Paseo Street © Covina 1, Cailfornia 


BACK NUMBER PERIODICALS 


IN ALL FIELDS & ALL LANGUAGES 
Complete Sets, Volumes and Single Numbers 
BOUGHT and SOLD 








aa Abrahams Magazine Service 
Dept. W 56 E. 13th St.. New York 3 
TRY BARNES & NOBLE 
for ‘‘out-of-print’’ or ‘‘out-of- 
OUT stock’’ books. If not found among 
our 1,000,000 used and new books 
OF our free Search Service will hunt 
to quote or supply when found. 
PRINT Please address Dept. W. B. 
BOOKS BARNES & NOBLE, Inc. 








105 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3, N.Y. 





SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


IS OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 

Your Want Lists and Cooperation will receive 

our continued attention and dependable search 

service, guaranteed by 25 years of Experience. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 

Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York 11, N.Y. 





We can supply many 
out-of-print titles from 
our comprehensive 
stock of several hun- 
dred thousand volumes 
—others through our 
efficient search services, 
here and abroad. No 
charge for searching. 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


BOOKS 


STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. 
The World's Leading 
International Booksellers 
East Tenth Styset 
New York 3, N. Y 


%, 











BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH 


PROVIDING A KEY TO THE 
LATIN, GREEK, SPANISH, GERMAN 
AND OTHER MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TEXTS 
now being studied in 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Prices from 50c. Write for free catalog WLB 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., Inc 
67 IRVING PLACE NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 





were discussed for the 1960 edition of the Catalog, 
which will appear next year. 

During February, Mr. Colburn and Mr. Wake- 
man participated in the second annual Congress for 
Librarians held at St. John's University, Jamaica, 
N.Y., with the theme, “The Library . A Great 
Potential in Our Society.” As chief of the Com- 
pany's indexing services, Mr. Colburn participated 
in a panel discussion on “Interdepartmental Com- 
munication in Libraries — Catalog and Readers’ 
Service.” Mr. Wakeman, Bulletin editor and long 
active in library public relations, served as a panel- 
ist in the discussion entitled “Publicizing Your 
Potential.” 

As a precautionary anti-epidemic measure, The 
Wilson Company provided free anti-influenza in- 
oculations to all staff members who wished them. 
Three hundred twenty-five staff members responded 
to the offer. They were inoculated in the Company 
infirmary by Dr. Charles Kavovit, assisted by the 
Company's staff nurse, Anna Dunning. 


Visitors 


Recent Wilson Company visitors have in- 
cluded: 


O. S. Sachdeva and Surender Nath, assistant 
librarians in the documents section of the Central 
Secretaria] Library, Ministry of Education, New 
Delhi, India, traveling on a Rockefeller Foundation 
grant to observe library practices in the United 
States and Europe. . . 

Dr. Florence R. Van Hoesen, associate professor 


in library science, Syracuse University, and 22 
library science students. . . 
Sue Osmotherly, librarian, Winnetka, III., Public 


Library. . . 

Fourteen members of the Downtown Library 
Association, NYC: 

Eugene J. Bockman, librarian; Gwen Sloan and 
Eve Thurston, catalogers, Municipal Reference 
Library. . . 

Angela Giardina, librarian, and Emily D. Wolff, 
cataloger, Pace College Library. . 

Leonie Lehand, reference librarian, Fordham 
University; Anne M. Finnan, librarian, city hall 
division, Fordham University Library; Eugene M. 
Wypyski, librarian, Fordham University Law Li- 
brary, president of the Downtown Library Associ- 
ation. . 

Beulah Lockerby, librarian, New York State 
Commission Against Discrimination. . . 

Meyer Levine, assistant librarian, New York 
State Department of Law library. . . 

Charles Stolberg, aide and librarian, Henry F. 
Dressel law office, former librarian of the New 
York Saa...... 

Anthony F. Runté, free lance, former librarian 


of the New York State Division of Housing 
Library. . . 
Louise Heinze, librarian, Tamiment Institute 


Library, and Karen Rosenblum, Tamiment library 
assistant during her non-resident term at Benning- 
ton College. 





er Sng pe 
Toda § Prostems EDITION 
J on $4 —OF THE DAY— 


AUTHORITIES 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periedical Literature since 1935 


Per Volume 


35 WEST 42nd ‘a 
New York 36, N. Y 

$7.00 a year $13.00 two years 
issued semi-monthly 
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Wilson Publications 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 


THE AMERICAN Book oF Days, George W. 
Douglas, 2nd ed. rev. by Helen Douglas 
Compton, 1955, $7.50. 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK, $6 each 
(U.S. and Canada); foreign $8. 

FActs ABOUT THE PRESIDENTS, 
Nathan Kane, 1959, $6. 

OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE, Gertrude For- 
rester, 1958 ed., $6.50. 

PUBLICITY PRIMER, Marie D. Loizeaux, 
4th ed. 1959, $1.50 


Joseph 











Essay and General 
Literature Index 


A list of books to be analyzed in the Essay 
and General Literature Index, published by The 
H. W. Wilson Company. To be supplemented by 
new titles each month. 


CLIFFORD, J. L. ed. Esghteenth-century English 
Literature; modern essays in criticism. Oxford 
1959 $2.65 

DoNoGHUE, DENIS. 
and American Verse Drama. 
sity Press 1959 $5 

ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. Essays and Studies, 1959; 
vol. 12 collected by Dorothy Margaret Stuart. 
Transatlantic 1959 $3.50 

HowaArTH, HERBERT. Irish Writer, 
Hill and Wang 1959 $4.50 

Hux ey, A. L. Collected Essays. Harper 1958 $5 

Lucas, FRANK L. The Art of Living; Four Eight- 
eenth-century Minds. Macmillan (NY) 1959 
$5 

SATURDAY REVIEW (periodical) Saturday Revieu 
Gallery; selected by Jerome Beatty. Simon and 
Schuster 1959 $6 

SELTMAN, CHARLES T. Riot in Ephesus; writings 
on the heritage of Greece. Dufour 1958 $4.50 

SYMPOSIUM ON Basic RESEARCH, NEW YorK, 
1959. Symposium on Basic Research; ed. by 
Dael Wolfle. American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 1959 (Publication 
no. 56) 

THIRD PROGRAMME (radio program). Ideas and 
Beliefs of the Victorians; an Historic Revalua- 
tion of the Victorian Age. Dufour 1959 
(c1949, $5 

TURNELL, MARTIN. The Art of French Fiction: 
Prevost, Stendhal, Zola, Maupassant, Gide, 
Mauriac, Proust. New Directions 1959 $6 

WEEKS, EDWARD. In Friendly Candor. Little 1959 

$4 

WHITEHEAD, A. N. Whitehead’s American Essays 
in Social Philosophy. Ed. with an introduction 
by A. H. Johnson. Harper 1959 $4 

Year Book of Education, 1958; secondary school 
curriculum, Joint eds. George Z. F, Bereday 
and Joseph A. Lauwerys. World Book 1958 
$8.50 

Younc, G. M. Today 

essays and addresses 
$2.75 


Third Voice; modern British 
Princeton Univer- 


1880-1940. 


and Yesterday; 
Dufour 1959 


collected 
(c1949, 
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OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen. 
Literature; Shaw; Standard; Fiction; iography; 
Lamont, Speech, 0. a « je Want lists’ invite 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 
23 E. 4th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





. a 


¥, 


AMERICAN LIBRAR 


Fifth Ave ” 


IANS’ AGENCY 





ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN opening for 
County Library in Southern Michigan, Must 
have a B.S. & L.S. Salary open. Please state 
qualifications fully and include references with 
application, 

Branch Coldwater, Michigan 


County Library, 





COPIES OF 14 ed. 


urgently 


Dewey- new or second- 
required by Dixson Li- 
Armidale, 
the Li- 


hand are 
brary, University of New England, 
N.S.W., (Please contact 


brarian ) 


Australia 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL Librarian. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for initiative and varied 
experience in new demonstration school li- 
brary. Masters degree in Library Science 
plus 5 years experience. Salary approximate- 
ly $6500. For information write to: Dorothy 
W. Ferguson, Supervisor of Library Science 
Program, Trenton State College, Trenton 5, 
New Jersey. 





LANSING. The State Library has openings 
for beginning and experienced librarians in 
cataloging, reference work and _ extension 
work. Beginners enter at $5407. Salary for 
experienced librarians ranges up to $8164 de- 
pending upon nature and extent of experi- 
ence. Michigan Civil Service provisions 
govern. Usual fringe benefits. Apply: Charles 
L. Higgins, Assistant State Librarian, Michi- 
gan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 








WANTED: For a rapidly growing library, 
two or three Library School graduates who 
will blend with a community of high cultural 
level which appreciates library service. Op- 
portunities for children’s, young people’s, 
and/or reference work. Congenial staff; two 
new air-conditioned buildings; month’s vaca- 
tion; retirement; 45 minutes from N.Y. City 
Salary open in order to obtain desirable 
persons, Helen V. D. Winter, Library Director 
Maplewood Memorial Library, 51 Baker St., 
Maplewood, N.]J. 














LIBRARIAN NEEDED for public library 
in growing community, 13,000 population, 12 
miles from downtown Cleveland. Newly en- 
larged, modern library building. Position 
open now. L ry science degree required. 
Salary of $5,000 or more, depending on 
experience. Write: Mrs. Owen Reehorst, c/o 
Porter Public Library, Westlake, Ohio. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC Elementary and 
junior high school librarians, beginning Septem- 
ber 1, 1960. Develop your professional career 
in the heart of the east, chemical center of the 
world, population 112,000. Community has the 
heart of a small town, the muscles and vitality 
of a metropolis, abounds in civic, recreational 
and cultural opportunities. Near large universi- 
ties, Philadelphia, New York, Washington and 
seashore resorts. School system ranks high 
country wide. 

Prefer some school library experience, educa- 
tion credits and 30 hours in library science. 
Salary scale—$4100. to $7900. Recent gradu- 
ates and those with experience (under age 45) 
in eastern third of U.S. apply now to: Miss 
Virginia Brown, Director of Personnel, Board 
of Public Education, 511 W. 8th Street, Wilm- 
ington, Delaware. Personal interview required. 





OPENINGS are available on our staff for 

these positions: 

Librarian I —Work with Children = 489 
I 


Librarian —Reference work -489 
Librarian I1 —Work with Children Prt 539 
Librarian I11]—Branch Librarians 489-595 
Librarian I1V—Adult Services 539-656 
Administrative Assistant 514-625 


5-step salary scale with advancement to 2nd 
step in 6 months. A.L.A. accredited library 
school degree required. 40-hour week, vaca- 
tion, sick leave, state retirement system, 
health insurance. For further information 
write to: Director of Library Services, Pub- 
lic Library of Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, Market and Hunter Streets, Stock- 
ton 2, California. 





POSITION OPEN — WEST 

County Librarian. Opportunity for reorgani- 
zation and development of services. One 
branch. 25,000 volumes. $4200 to $5000 de- 
pending on training and experience. Thriv- 
ing community 90 miles from Yellowstone 
Park. Address Mrs. Wayne Voss, Chairman 
Library Board, Worland, Wyoming. 





PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANT to assist in 
reference department and to work with young 
people in growing town of 40,000 population 8 
miles from Hartford. 38 hour week, sick leave, 
pension plan, social security, and 4 week vaca- 
tion. Salary dependent upon experience. Apply 
to Anna C. French, Librarian, Manchester 
Public Library, Manchester, Connecticut 





REFERENCE LIBRARIAN for medium- 
sized library. 40-hour week, month’s vaca- 
tion, sick leave, Social Security and retire- 
ment. Beginning salary $4,000. Apply Mrs. 
Jane S. Moyer, Librarian, Easton Public 
Library, Easton, P ennsylvania. 
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TWO SENIOR LIBRARIANS needed 
now by 5-county cooperative system in beau- 
tiful Finger Lakes region. (1) Children’s 
and Youth Librarian to advise 17 member li- 
braries in work with children and young 
people, assist in headquarters activities. (2) 
Special Interests Librarian to catalog and 
classify books, participate in book selection, 
perform reference, advisory and interlibrary 
loan work with member libraries. Salary 
range $5,460-$6,480, five annual increments 
of $204. Usual personnel benefits, many cul- 
tural and recreational advantages. Require- 
ments: Bachelor’s degree, plus degree from 
accredited library school; 2 years’ appro- 
priate experience and understanding of needs 
of rural libraries; possession of or eligibility 
for New York State professional certificate. 
Apply to: William T. Weitzel, Director, 
Finger Lakes Library System, 115 North 
Tioga Street, Ithaca, New York. Telephone 
Ithaca 2-3219. 





WANTED: Trained college experienced 
cataloger; age between 30 and 50 years ap- 
proximately. Four years church affiliated 
college in a north Texas town of 30,000 pop- 
ulation. New library building completed 
summer 1960. Salary open. Contact Mrs. 
Womack Head, Librarian, Austin College, 
Sherman, Texas. 
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Announcing U-M’s new DURA-FILM 





6 times more scratch and wear resistant 


The first improvement in microfilm production in more than 
a decade has now been achieved by University Microfilm research 





Make a scratch 
comparison 


When you get some of this 
new film make the coin 
scratch comparison shown 
above, on leader film of both 
kinds. The extra surface 
toughness of Dura-Film is 
truly amazing. 














engineers! 

Called DURA-FILM to emphasize its durability this new 
film provides you with the same clear images plus a surface 
that is 6 times more scratch and wear resistant! 

Microfilm critics have always mentioned the danger of 
viewing machine scratches. Now all doubts of film surface 
wearability are ended by this new development available only 
from University Microfilms at no additional cost. 

See for yourself. Send for sample. See why, more than 
ever, it pays to specify U-M Microfilm for lasting viewing 
clarity. 


U UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS, Inc. 


- 313 N. FIRST STREET, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 





Pe ANOTHER NEW MEMBER OF THE DEMCO LINE 
) OF QUALITY MYLAR* BOOK JACKET COVERS... 


Deme 


PAPERFOLD 


crystaljac book 
jacket cover 














Perforations enable you to instantly adjust paper back 
ing to exact height of jacket 




















...aone piece adjustable 
“PAPERFOLD” cover that is 
fod Book dacket Covers nave oerfore really easy to fit to books! 


tions at 4%" spacing along the bottor 





edge for easy, fast application to 8 
different sized books. 6 Size Covers ‘ . . . 
with 8 pertorations each—give you 48 Here’s the first book jacket cover with paper backing 


sizes that fit expertly, quickly 


that is easily adjustable to size of bobok—easy to put on- 
the exclusive Demco “‘perforation”’ principle makes it fit 
squarely by itself—no guesswork! It’s made with 1!4 mil. 
Mylar* to give extra protection. No need to stock dozens 
of sizes—6 sizes cover jackets from 6” to 16”. Perforated 
edge permits instant fitting to book size variations of !,". 
Order Demco Paperfold Book Jacket Covers—the first 


paper back book jacket cover that is easily adjustable, 
ANCHORING TAPE 





easy to put on! 


* nark for its polyester f 


It's easy to apply Paperfold Covers! 
seleeelion, semaue Ses pager bom LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


anchoring tape, fold over the Mylar and 
anchor. It's on to stay. Paper back can 
be glued to book, or fastened with tape Box 1488, Madison 4, Wis. * Box 1772, New Haven 2, Conn. « Box 852, Fresno, Calif 





> Sue 
















































